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Original. 
THE MINIATURES. 


«| witt not keep it longer; for its look 
Scorches my soul with agony, and makes 
Me loathe to live. The bitter mockery 


That sits enshrined upon those lips ; the sneer, 
And doubt, and treach’rous smile that play upon 
The features,—these are worse than death to me. 
I cannot keep a thing so much despised. 

But give me mine e 


“ Why will you be so rash ? 
Thy calmer hours will ewrse this foolish whim. 
Then thou wilt feed that anger prompted thee 
To heap reproach upon a faithful heart, 
And drench it in the waves of misery. 
I do adjure thee now by all the love 
You once did bear for me; by every hope 
Which the long future holds in its dark bosom ; 
By all my prayers and tears, if they can 
Aught avail, urge not thy vain entreaty! 
Retain the gift my hand bestowed in days 
Of peace and pure affection! ’Tis thine ; 
Dash it not rudely to the ground! And joy, 
Sweeter and holier than earth can give, 
Shall bless thee! I have not erred. I feared 
A rival in the glance of all who gazed 
Upon thy matchless charms. This is my crime. 
My love was so intense, it made me mad.” 
“It must be so. Weak though it seems, thy wish 
Shall be obeyed. This image of thee, William, 
Whom I love, e’en now, to pure idolatry, 
Shall lie upon this aching breast, until 
The heart, now warm within, shall cease to beat. 
But the original I cannot take ; 
So let us part for ever. ’Twere guilt to trust 
My happiness to one, all whose affections 
Are more evanescent than ‘ the morning cloud 
And early dew.’ ” 


“ Then fare thee well for ever ! 

Thy wishes are my law. But ere I go, 

The feelings of this bursting heart mast be disclosed. 

Ellen! When I am far away, Oh! think 

Ofhim whose pulses throbbed but for thy love, 

And who was doomed by thee to fell despair. 

‘Bat must this meeting be our very last ?’ 

No, we shall meet in fairer climes than this, 

Where love shall never die. Farewell! Farewell !”” 

“Nay! do not go. I've wronged thee, William! 
ours shall be a life of bliss. 

Like kindred streams commingling into one, our 

Days shall sweetly glide in union by. 

ws for ever bury all the past !” 
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Original. 
TWILIGHT. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY, 


I. 
THERE is a dimness, like a doubt, 
That wrappeth earth ard sky, 
When Day hath in its glory died, 
And ere the Night comes forth with pride, 
Of sable majesty. 
I. 
’Tis like the soft delay of youth, 
Where Love hath built its throne, 
A coy reluctance ere it rest 
Entirely on another’s breast, 
To be no more its own. 
III. 
It is the gentle pause of Heaven, 
Even as a mother mild,— 
Before some new bequest is lent, 
Inquireth how the last was spent,— 
Of her forgetful child. 
Iv. 
Then Conscience, like that fearful cry 
*Mid Eden’s deep repose,— 
“ Where is thy brother ?”—turns its ray 
Upon the annal of the Day, 
That to its funeral goes. 
vy. 
Perchance the queenly moon ascends, 
And lo! the haughty Sea, 
On her pale face doth fix his eye, 
And bids his mightiest tides comply, 
And own her regency. 
vi. 
Yet twilight grey, to me is dear,— 
More than the blushing day,— 
Or noontide’s plenitude of light,— 
Or sober certainty of night, 
Or moon with silver ray. 
vil. 


For then at sceptred Memory’s call, 
Long-buried years awake, 
And tread in charmed circles back 
With music o’er their flowery track, 
Their ancient seats to take. 
Vill. 


And parted friends, of whom we say, 

In beds of clay they rest, 
Bend meekly down from Glory’s sphere, 
And with their angel smile or tear, 





Allure us to the blest. 
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THE BARON’S STORY. 
A SEQUEL TO “SMALL CAUSES.” 


BY MRS. E. F-. ELLET. 


“You are very thoughtful to-day,” said the 
young Countess to Baron Henwen, as he sat 
one afternoon in her drawing-room, his arms 
folded, and his eyes fixed on the floor. 

At that instant there was a flash of lightning— 
and the thunder followed with loud reverbera- 


tions. Still the Baron did not start from his | 


revery. 
When Countess Wilhelmina had recovered 


from her fright at the thunder, she expressed | 


her astonishment at the insensibility of her guest. 
Henwen looked up, and said, ‘ Ah, dear lady, I 
am not building castles; I am sadly in want of 
materials. Pardon me for my absence.” 

“If you have cause for melancholy, you ought 


to tell your friends,” observed Countess Wilhel- | 


mina. 

“IT should be ungrateful,” replied the Baron, | 
not to avail myself of your and your husband's 
kindness. But mine is rather a long story, and | 
without telling it, I could not explain the cause | 
of my sadness.” 

Here the rain began to beat violently against 
the windows, and Count Roderic entered the | 
room. ‘Our pleasure excursion is over for 
to-day,” said he. “ You must spend the eve- | 
ning quietly at home with us. And he gave his | 
arm to his wife, to lead her to the tea-room. 

“You will have time enough, Baron,” said | 


the lady, “to tell me your story. I give you | 


*till eleven to-night; and she told her husband 
what had previously passed. 

* Certainly, Henwen,” cried the minister, “ I 
am impatient to hear of your adventures. You 
are acquainted with mine.” 

The Baron assented, and while they sipped | 
their tea—the Count and Countess sitting oppo- | 
site him, he narrated as follows :— 

“T left school a year after you, dear Roderic, 
and returned to my father's palace in the Elec- 
toral capital. But all the world, even iny father, | 


seemed strange to me. I had been brought up | 
tenderly under the care of my mother, who died | 
some years before, and was inexperienced in the 


ways of courtiers, or of men in general. In pro- 
cess of my education, I had imbibed romantic | 
notions of mankind, and formed vast philanthro- | 
pic plans. I looked on all men as my brothers, 


* Translated from the German. 


—————————— 


|and ardently desired their welfare ; those above 
me in rank I reverenced, and was ready at ajj 
‘times to esteem others better than myself. | 


| strove continually to realize in myself an ideal of 

duty and virtue. I was in love with the images 
of excellence and heroism impressed on my fancy 
by the books I had read. I lived in a world of 
my own imagination, decorated in the glory of 
Eden. 

*“ You know, Roderic, what an enthusiast | 
was at school, when we studied together the ele. 
vating works of antiquity, and learned scholarly 
wisdom at the feet of our venerable tutor. We 
| were youthful devotees at the shrine of Truth, 
| Justice and Philanthropy. We longed to acta 
noble and heroic part in the world. We looked 
—I did, at least—upon folly and vice as the chi- 
meras of a misanthropic brain, or as of much 
rarer occurrence than was represented. 
| “IT returned, afier four years’ absence, to the 
capital. I came modestly—fearing that I should 
not be found so learned or so virtuous, as my 
| father had a right to expect. Heaven help me, 
_my fears were quite unnecessary! I had not 
been at home four weeks, when I acquired the 
| nicknames of “the saint ”’—and the * book 
/worm.” 

I “T am glad, Thomas,” said my father,” 
| find you have spent your time so well; pe too 
, well, in fact. But you have some wrong notions 
| to be corrected. These you have obtained from 
} books ; away with books! they teach nothing of 
| real life. You must let the Greeks go—and be: 
come a German, a courtier, a statesman—a mao 
of the world. You must listen to every thing= 
but believe nothing; observe all, but say noth- 
ing ; think what you please, but express nothing; 
| and be prompt in serving every body, in order to 
|render yourself indispensable. Thus those you 
| have served will become your instruments. You 
jare young, good looking, gifted, rich, and de 
| scended of one of the oldest families in the cout 
try; you cannot fail to succeed, and in time, miy 
| be first in the land, next to the Elector. But 
keep your book-learning carefully secret; it's? 
| thing to be ashamed of. It is the plague of ow 
schools, that they fill our sons’ heads with ided 
notions, of as little use to them in the world,* 
a picture to one born blind.” 

“IT would gladly have remonstrated with 
father; but I knew it would be in vaia 
kept silence. I was introduced into the ast 
cratic circles of the capital, and received with 
| distinguished favor. Incense was every wher 
| offered me ; I was loaded with tokens of reg? 

My father was delighted. But I soon becai™ 
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disgusted with the emptiness and frivolity of the ministerial bureau these were, in their turn, ab- 
life I led; and its pleasures palled on my taste.| sorbed in one grand report, which the Elector, 
I saw, also, how hollow and hypocritical was the | while he sipped his chocolate at breakfast, looked 
friendship each professed for the other. Each) over. How could he fail, thus, to know all about 
was an egotist, and thought only of his own inte-| the affairs of his subjects ? 
rests, even while he seemed devoted to those of * You may imagine, my friends, my state of 
others. _mind, when I saw my fair ideal of virtue and 
« | was presented to the Elector, and received, good government thus crumbled into dust! I 
by him with unusual graciousness. His court) felt as if constrained to give up my faith in man- 
was celebrated for its splendor, and the Prince | kind or in my own understanding. 
a3 a magnificent patron of the arts and literature, ! ‘“* My worldiy, prudent father, soon instructed 
by the authors whom he obliged. With me he) me. He saw that he must not openly contemn 
conversed on literary subjects, and | saw that his | my peculiar notions, and humored them. “You 
tastes were formed after the latest French fash- | paint the truth,” said he, “ but your colors are 
ion. I observed, also, that the sums he ex-| far too bright. In this world, Thomas, one must 
pended in encouragement of the liberal arts, were | do as one can. There are two ways—either you 
designed to exalt his own reputation, and minis- | must sink to the level of the common people, or 
ter to his own love of elegance and luxury. He | raise them to yourown. The first is not to be 
had formed a great university, but the schools in | thought of; there is strength enough in you for 
the country were in a most deplorable condition | the second. You may—you must become the 
for want of state patronage. His government) benefactor of your country; I desire it. But 
reminded me of the man who wore ragged linen | begin your course with caution. Court and 
under vestments of silk. The opera and thea- | state are not to be stormed into reform by a three- 
tres received most attention ; and the performers | and-twenty years’ old youth, who is called in 
were employed at enormous cost. |sport, the beardless philosopher. You must 
“Tn 7 se rons n the aie re oe T) first secure confidence, and that will ensure your 
was welcomed as a favored guest, I saw that it! syecess.” 
was a stage representation of the world. The) « But what, my father, can I do among such 
same follies and vices prevailed, as among the) men?” I asked. 7 
common people; but softened and embellished | « 4 childish question’ answered he. “You 
by aristocratic elegance. I saw, too, the most are among them, but not of them. The Sov2- 
opposite faults united; bigotry with free-think-| pejgn is gracious to you; you will speedily rise. 
ing, irreligion with a pretence of sanctity, mean-| Not by knowledge and virtue, it is true; but by 
ness with pride, arrogance with servility, virtue, | the means I before pointed out to you, and by 
knowledge and merit were in the mouths of all | your courtly manners, your high family, your 
men, but they availed as little as the golden lie, wealth. Besides my fortune, you may expect 
a opera house, “ oe oro that of my sister, the Baroness Brandenberg ; it 
auners. ie corrupt ministers bribed the! js true there is a joint heir in a cousin, on her 
prince; the corrupt people bribed the ministers, | pysband’s side, but she is a weakly girl. In case 
und houors were bought and sold. | of necessity, a marriage between you will set all 
Nie senses. 5 the Elector passed for the right. You will rise step by step: and a Jong 
Sg te ms anne camera) Seles Sree a gs re 
a: end erseuitp sear mien Sa aeael ~ reached the height, then begin your reform ! 
ben ebony nO 9 or se r | - My three-and-twenty years’ wisdom _per- 
ders respecting pan without a Sones re ye wwe bon mi ee ae Ween 
tame —— “orgie = was indeed nothing better to do. I began, to 
bot know what was ioht bei th: a . “we z i oe Oe oe ee me A on o — 
in his Riatitiens ie - r - can . Saal nest. He urged me to apply fora situation of 
acquainted with the toutes his ~r ve anager slapee de so ro snag a 
bdillien: evens am sauad s se A ee: vacant. He could, hiinself, do nothing to assist 
me tidnighe a awa “ona oak Sate me in obtaining it; for because just at that time 
ONY, Yo thsi eoveceare inet vin } he was wet upon terms with the minister of 
vinces.. Saeed saibee iia no sands r 8 finance, " ho, having assisted the Elector in a 
ere © eet mmalong ned a embo “? " love affair, had obtained a place to which my 
2 gore uae Wane Sele Slee as °} father thought he had superior claims. “ You 
Thor general of the provinces. In the | must not apply directly to the minister,” said he; 
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‘* but to his mistress, Madame von La Flute, the | 
widow of General . She is all-powerful 
with him, and seems friendly to you.” 

‘“‘] paid my court to the all-powerful lady. I 
attended her soireés constantly, and was treated | 
by her with gracious kindness, as soon as I paid | 
her particular attention. When I spoke of the | 
desired situation, she promised me her warmest | | 
support. “I know well,” said she, “ that the | 
Assessor Liebmann is a candidate ; he, also. has 
been to solicit my influence; and his present 
straitened circumstances, his large family—I be- 
lieve the man has nine children—and his many 
years of faithful service, give him indeed some 
claim. But he is of plebeian extraction. You 
have more understanding in your little finger, 
than lie under his grey hairs. Go to the minis- | 
ter; 1 will speak to him to-day in your behalf.” | 

“* The thing was done; the minister appointed | 
me to the place. Then first I learned that my | 
unfortunate rival, Liebmann, besides the claims 
of his necessities, was an old and true servant of | 
the state, of much learning, and an excellent | 








man. I was ashamed of having been preferred | 


| Terpen his dignity ; 





—. 


\thought me a simple school-boy. Her want of 
| feminine feeling robbed her charms, to me, of 
their fascination. 

| “ Without having solicited it, I one day re. 
ceived a written appointment to the place of pri- 
| vate counsellor to the embassy to France. Ay 
hour afterwards my father came in much pleased, 
| and told me he had hopes of obtaining for me ap 
office i in the suite of the ambassador. I showed 
| him the appointment; he was surprized, but 
overjoyed. ‘ You have succeeded,” said he, 
“beyond my expectations.” 

‘* But is it not a shame,” cried J, * that we on 
the state, must thank an opera dancer for a place 
so important ?” 

‘‘ Hem,” answered my father, * it is here as it 
is all over the world. One dancer has often more 
tact than many ministers.” 

‘‘ | know not what favorite had obtained Count 
he was a pleasant, spirited 
‘man, and concerned himself chiefly with the 
lighter duties of diplomacy, leaving the graver 
business to me. His leisure hours were passed 





before him; I hastened to the minister and re- in collecting amusing memoirs from the Chn- 


signed my situation. The minister looked at me 


* *. * 
_ nique Scandaleuse of Paris, which he regularly 


in surprize, shook his head, and said something | transmitted for the amusement of our Sovereign. 


common-place about my generosity, and his | 


regret at not having me in his department. 
Afterwards, | was informed that he attributed 
my refusal of his favor to my father’s influence, | 
and became irreconcilably his enemy on that 
account. 

** Liebmann obtained the situation. My father 


shook his head at what he termed my folly, but | 


after a few moments’ thought, said, “ You are 
right, Thomas. It is better that you should be 
no subordinate of the minister of finance. The 
diplomatic career is one more suitable for you, | 
and leads more directly to eminence. Count | 


Terpen is named ambassador to Paris; it is not ! 


known who are to be the chief persons of his 
suite. Pay your court to the charming Tuli- 
pini; from her you will learn every thing ; | 
through her you may accomplish every thing. | 
I, meanwhile, will look out a place for you.” 
“It was no hard task to seek the favor of the | 
lovely Tulipini. She was the first opera dancer, | 
and enjoyed the highest favor of the Elector. | 
At her weekly soireés | met the most distin- | 
guished men of the capital. I was, for a time, 
her regular evening guest, and at length obtained 
permission to wait on her in the mornings. She 
was a graceful creature, but seemed to have no | 
regard for any thing beyond her own pleasure. 


Me she treated with a sort of loftiness, as if she | 


“We remained three years in France. I re- 
‘ceived constant instructions from my father as to 
, how I should perform my part, and reaped much 
profit thereby ; for it was soon known at home 
| that the chief duties devolved on me. The ex- 
| cesses of Count Terpen impaired his health, » 
| that as soon as our mission at the French court 
was happily concluded, he was obliged to resort 
| to the baths; while I, with the rest of the em 
| bassy, directed my course to my own capital. 
| “ Here I was received with a distinction that 
really surpassed my merits. The Elector, in my 
first audience, was pleased to commend my set 
vices, and declare himself obliged to me. My 
| father was privately informed that it was deter 
|mined I should have a place in the Sovereign's 
jcouncil; and I was honored with admission ® 
the privileged circle of personal friends in which 
| the Elector passed his evenings, and to be amused 
by games, or the representation of low French 
comedies. I was regarded as the most powerful 
‘favorite, or one likely to be so. Ministers, geo 
rals, prelates, councillors, paid court to me, 
emulated each other in my service. 

“ You are on the high way to power, Thomas,” 
said my father, “ and will shortly be the reigning 
\favorite. Countess Tangelheim loves you.” 

“ You are in a bad way, Thomas,” said ®) 
aunt, the Baroness Brandenberg. “ Avoid the 
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Tangelheim ; she is a poisonous serpent, and is ja project? If you do, call me no longer your 
striving to fascinate you. I know much that I) aunt.” 
cannot say; but you will know it in time. t “These words opened my eyes; | repeated 
Meanwhile be prudent, do not commit yourself) them to my father. “ Bah!” said he; “ what if 
with her without my knowledge, or we are your aunt does disinherit you; the fortune of 
henceforth strangers.” ‘your bride will more than cover the loss. Then 
«] had all esteem for my father’s politics, as | you obtain a place of high distinction ; powerful 
he was pleased to term his manceuvreing ; but I influence ; alliance with the first family in the 
regarded, likewise, the favor and fortune of my state. It is even said that the title of count will 
venerable aunt. Then the young Countess }be conferred upon you. For such considera- 
Tangelheim had made little impression upon me. | tions it is expedient that you shut your eyes to 
I confessed her beauty and her intellect, surpri- | any fault she may have committed in time past. 
zing in one of her years; but her family pride, Think you not so?” 


and high estimate of what was due to herself, “ T received a note from the Countess T'angel- 


gave her manner a tone of condescension which | heim, inviting me to tea. I went to the palace, 


. r ve , 7 j . 
did not please me. Then she was known to | where, as lady to the Electress, she resided. 


possess the affections of the Elector. Had he! Tygtead of her usual circle of guests, I found the 
not been married, she would probably orig Countess alone, her eyes red with weeping. 


shared his sovereignty, so that I felt little incli- | This boded me no good; but I lost not my self- 
nation, in her company, to pass the bounds of | possession. 


cold and respectful courtesy. 
“The Countess, it must be owned, was not | ain T Whaat hte tel 


quite so reserved towards me. She not only | “ How can I be well? I am very unhappy,” 


ade me the confidant of many of her political | ' ; 
“ y F polmes" | she said, and began to weep so bitterly, that for 
and personal secrets, but treated me in society | 

p . : ._* |some moments I could not say a word. 
with an attention which could not fail to convince ‘ ‘ 

. ° ° . s“ 7 © , ; 
me that she did not regard me with indifference. | I entreat you, gracious lady,” I said at 
— e > “ Th: 
This disturbed me, for I dreaded the jealousy of , pong, be composed. What has happened ? 
ii j j , H ’ 

the Elector. It seemed to be his desire that we | ‘Vill you explain to me the cause of your grief?” 
should be the best friends in the world, for in the | ~ You would not need to be told, Baron, if 
high circles where we met, he continually ap- | ¥°" cared forme. My brother told me yester- 


pointed me for her cavalier, or assigned me her day what all the court and city say of you and 


hand in the dance. Ere long I discovered that |¢- We must part. To put an end to the 


i al. y ‘ 
I was generally looked upon as the Elector’s for- scandal, you must go away under some pretence, 


tunate rival, the future husband of the fairest and |°* ! must retire to my country seat.” 
wealthiest lady in the country. ] * This scene was as unexpected as disagreea- 
“My father was much pleased. One day he | ble to me; so that I hardly knew how to reply. 
sid to me, “ Thomas, the affair between you | I said, however, that I would not scruple to make 
ad the Countess Tangelhiem, has gone far | @ sacrifice to secure the peace of the Countess, 
enough; you must make her a formal offer of 20d would, the next day, crave permission of his 
Your hand. All her family, the Elector, also, Highness, to travel for some months. 
approve of the thing. This I have fromthe best | “ How, Baron,” said she, tenderly, taking my 
wuthority. In fine, Marshall Tangelhiem has | band, “do you find it then so easy to part from 
civen me to understand that it is expected you | me? Ah!” and she wept again. “ How have 
vill at once declare yourself his sister's suitor, it been deceived in you! No—stay—if you 
*s the court and city gossip about you is no | Would not have me yet more miserable. I can- 
longer to be borne.” | not bear separation from you !” 


| “Is not your ladyship well to-day?” I asked, 





/ “Thomas,” said my aunt Brandenberg, “ it is H “Never was a person in greater embarrass- 
time you and I came to an understanding about H ment. Anxious to extricate myself, I faltered I 
Countess Tangelhiem. I cannot believe ‘you | knew not what, of my regard for her happiness 
blind, or that you are ignorant of the necessity | and honor, my respect for her and her family, 
that exists for providing the young lady with a | all, as I thought, in a distant and guarded man- 
husband. You are selected to cover the dis-|ner. But she persisted in expressions I could 
grace of the Elector’s mistress ; to paternize his | not help understanding. At length, as by a sud- 
ampring. Will you give your hand and name | den impulse, she flung her white arms round my 

such a person? will you lend yourself to such "neck, and cried—1 have betrayed so much, 
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you may as well know all; I love you, and will 
marry none other !” 

“ T was in an agony; I knew not what to do ; 
and slightly returning her caress, I said, ** Coun- 
tess, | am not worthy of your regard.” 

** At this moment her brother, the Marshall 
Tangelheim, entered. He turned and retired as 


he saw us, and cried out with a laugh, “* chil- 


dren, when you would be alone in future, you) 
* ad t 


must close the doors !” 


“T was in a cold sweat; the Countess seemed 


also much embarrassed. After a few moments | 


of awkward silence, I took my leave. 
“The next day I was summoned to the Elec- 
tor. He received me in a manner even unusu- 


ally gracious; and sportively rallied me about | 
the scene of last evening—of which the marshall | 
had informed him. He then added, * This | 


pretty juvenile affair must end like all others. | 
give my consent; the Countess shall be your 
bride. To-morrow I will witness your betrothal; 
the wedding shall be on my birth-day, when it is 
my intention to give you another proof of my 
good will.” 

“TI threw myself at his feet, and besought him 
to hear me. He raised and bade me speak 
openly. You may believe I did so; for I had 
liberty, honor and happiness at stake. 
him a true account of the interview with the 
Countess, and told him how little I was inclined 
to an alliance with her. 

“He looked grave, “ The thing has gone too 
far to retract,” said he. ‘ Your manner, hith- 
erto, as I myself can testify, has been such as to 
encourage the belief that you loved the lady. 
She, poor girl, has evidently been led to think 
so, and thus to cherish a passion for you. It is 
your fault that her feelings have betrayed them- 
selves, and made you and her the talk of the 
city. Her brother, yesterday, surprized you in 
a tender tete-4-tete, and supposing you her ac- 
cepted suitor, and knowing of my approval, he 
has already spoken of the matter to others. 
Would you now desert the Countess?” What 
could induce you to do so?) You have no other 
engagement ?” 


I gave | 


——_. 
— 


| better for me, if I had had courage to declare ql} 
| that my aunt had told me, and which my father 
| had admitted. 

| “The Elector frowned as he heard me. «] 
cannot,” said he, sternly—‘ permit the happi- 
‘ness of the Countess to be sacrificed to your 
|caprice. You must marry her; it is my com. 
| mand.” 

“ Your Highness is too just towards your sub. 
| jects, not to permit me, this time, to disobey 
| your mandate.” 

“To disobey me!” repeated the angry Sove. 
|reign. ‘J will find means to compel your obedi- 
ence. Away! I give you four-and-twenty hours 
| for deliberation.” 

“The four-and-twenty hours passed. I r- 
| ceived a summons to the Elector, and gave him 
the same answer. He ordered me to leave his 
| presence. The same afternoon Marshall Tan- 
|gelheim rushed furiously into my room, up 
‘braided me with bringing disgrace upon bis 
sister and his family, and demanded satisfaction, 
| One of us, he said, must fall. I calmly denied 
his charge, but expressed myself willing to meet 
| him, with pistols, at any place he should name. 





| We met next morning in a wood near the 
The first shot was mine, and I discharged 
|my pistol in the air. The marshail’s bullet 
| passed close to my ear. The seconds then inter- 
| fered; but my adversary insisted on a second 
exchange of shots. ‘ Your pretended gene- 
| rosity, villain, shall not save your life.” I sa, 
in truth, that bent on my destruction as he was, 
I was only risking my own life by firing in the 
air. This time my ball passed through his right 
| arm near the shoulder, shattering the bone. He 
} seized the pistol with his left hand, and crying, 
“Tt is my shot now,” fired at me. The ball 
| grazed the shoulder of my second, who wa 
| standing near me. 

‘The marshall then sank into the arms of his 
| attendants, bleeding profusely from his wound. 
| They carried him into a cottage near, where 4 
| surgeon was in waiting. I returned in my ca 





| city. 


|! . . 
4 am fel iage ‘ 
* None,” said I, * but duty and honor forbid | riage to the city 


me from entering into any with Countess ‘T'an- 
gelheim. I esteem her, but I never was her 


lover; nor had she cause to think me so. I 
| ~ . 
observed towards her the same respectful cour- || the dreadful news confirmed. He was no more 


tesy as the rest of her sex. I cannot marry | On his dressing-table lay an open letter, which 
without love, and I feel none for her; nor sxcri- | tevealed the cause of the catastrophe. It was ® 
fice the peace of my life to mere convenience.” | order from the Elector, dismissing him from the 

“TI spoke decidedly, though with all hum lity office he had held, and forbidding him or me® 
it would perhaps have been ' appear at court. Poor father! Any one who 


| “Here I received the intelligence that 
father was dead of a stroke of apoplexy. I0# 
delirium of anguish, I flew to him, and found 





and submission. 
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knew him could have anticipated the effect of || ‘What then?” I asked. ‘ We are doing 
such a blow! | nothing wrong.” 

« After his funeral, by the examination of his | “T entreat you, Baron, do not ruin me and 
papers, I discovered that it was not alone the my family ! I can do nothing for you!” So 
gratification of his pride that had induced him | saying, he broke from me, trembling and pale as 
so earnestly to desire my advancement at court, death; and hastened away, glancing to the right 
and my marriage with the Countess. His pecu- and the left, to see if he had been observed 
niary affairs were in a deplorable state ; not Speaking with me. 
enough property remained to pay his debts, and “ My consciousness of rectitude prevented me 
what distressed me most, was, that his chief from being disturbed at all this; and after a few 
creditor was a near relation of the Countess Tan- | months I was quite forgotten at court. Coun- 
gelheim. tess Tangelheim, as my aunt learned, was at her 

“My aunt, the Baroness, expressed no sur- Country seat, occupied with the charge of her 
prize when I told her of this. “I have always Princely offspring. Her brother, the marshall, 
remonstrated,” said she, “with your father, | had recovered from his wound. 

“against the expenses in which he indulged;| “ In my seclusion with my aunt, I devoted 
but he would not listen to me. I only wonder myself to my classics; end qeste a work oa 
that the breaking up was delayed so long. But ued, “* Old and New Times,” which contained, 
we must not let discredit light on the family. 38 | thought, much political wisdom ; but which 
Sell what you have ; pay what must be paid; all | ¥@? condemned by the authorities, and brought 
under the pretence that you are about leaving the publisher into disrepute. Though | after- 
the country. You have always conducted your- | wards published another book that met with 
self honestly. Then come to me; I will pro- more favor, I did not turn author, but devoted 
tect you.” , | myself to my aunt’s service, desirous, at least, to 

“] followed the advice of the Baroness; ] | ©4™ ™y bread. And she confessed my diligence 
paid all my father’s debts, assisted by a thousand enabled her to dispense with the services of one 
louisd’ors from my aunt, which it cost her, in- | Of her retainers, who was a prodigious ee 
deed, some pain to lend. She preferred giving!) “‘ My aunt’s health at length began to fail, and 
advice to money. 1 signed a bond, promising to | *™® long she was unable to go to charch. She 
pay as soon as I had money, that sum, with in- often spoke > me of her approaching dissolu- 
terest. I then was allowed a room in her house, |" but, as it seemed, only to have me contra- 
and a place at her frugal table. For this pro-| “ict her ferobodings. The idea of death was 
tection, I was expected constantly to accompany distasteful to her. She called this world a vale 
her to church, and to render her the obedience ©! tears, and talked rapturously of the joys of 
of a well-governed child. Heaven ; but seemed marvellously unwilling to 


“The change from the luxurious and free life bid adieu to the vale of tears, when she had so 


of acourt, to my present state of vassalage, was “"“"Y binds and papier See. 
painful enough; but I had the consolation of One aay she divestes > eed cule 
knowing I had acted correctly, and the hope of notary, saying she had business of importance 
inheriting a share of her ample fortune. What) which had been too long deferred, adherens 
a blessed thing is hope! | I was really startled, and said, * You are out of 
spirits to-day, ny dear aunt. Yet you look 
better than usual. Pray do not think yet of a 
“It was not long before I found myself alone 'Testament.” 
inthe city where I had been surrounded byso “A Testament!” she repeated, slowly—and 
many friends. My former intimates avoided me, with an angry loek at me. A pause ensued. 
and refused me admittance into their houses; “ Who is thinking of a Testament!” she asked, 
my acquaintances suddenly became near-sighted, furiously. ‘ You, perhaps ; it is a favorite sub- 
‘nd passed me without notice. Even the honest ject of meditation with you; you think I cannot 
old Liebmann, whom I had obliged at a sacrifice, too soon prepare for death! Have patience, Sir 
td who had a thousand times called me his | Baron. Go and call the notary, and trouble not 
benefactor, and had vowed he would serve me yourself as to what I want with him.” 
vith his life, started from me when I met him “ My aunt's business with the notary, was the 
‘ne day in one of the public walks. I seized his adjustment of some tedious law process. I had 
‘mm he groaned and said, “Oh, Baron, if any cause enough afterwards to regret having uttered 
*ve should see as !” the fatal word Testament. My aunt was very re- 
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pulsive in manner to me. And misfortunes sel- her face with a bottle of ink. Her face Was 
dom come single. daubed with the hideous liquid, the stygian 
“In the evening, I was sitting in the dining-| streams of which had run down on her neck and 
room, reading by the light of a single wax candle, her dress. I stood half petrified at the sight of 
and surrounded by a tribe of my aunt’s cats, | what I had done. 
when my studies were interrupted by the sound!) «I excused myself in the best manner possible; 
of a barrel organ, which I had at first beard in my aunt at first refused to hear me; but after. 
the street, played in the house. I went to the } wards sullenly received my protestations, con. 
door opening into the hall—and asked what was I firmed as they were by the maid, who testified 
the matter. The maid, who stood by the door, | that the organ man and his imp had entered the 
leading into my aunt’s dressing-room, said— house without my permission or knowledge. At 
“The organ man says my lady Baroness called | this moment my aunt’s favorite cat, Semiramis, 
to him, and so | have let him come in!” | ran into the room, and jumped on her mistress’ 
“ Strange—thought 1; my aunt must be out! lap. The Baroness uttered a scream, Semiramis 
of her senses. She is not used to take such|! had between her teeth her beautiful canary bird 
fancies. At the same moment, I heard a shriek! Bibi! I had inadvertantly left open the dining. 
from the Baroness within. I rushed into her | room door, where the cats were shut up by or- 
room. The organ man was at the door playing, | der of the Baroness; the whole gang had esca- 
and his boy, who had thrown it open, was show- | ped, and ranging the house the beast had seized 
ing the figures in a magic lantern on the opposite } on poor Bibi, perched on my aunt’s mirror for 
wall. ‘There was a gigantic skeleton, with hour-| his night’s rest ! 
glass and scythe, dancing with an old lady dressed | «The Baroness did not shed so many tears for 
like a queen. You may imagine the effect of | my father’s death, as she did for that of her bird. 
this sight—and of the discordant music, on my She banished from her presence the murderous 
poor aunt's nerves. I learned afterwards that the | Semiramis, and me also. All the rest she would 
players had been called from the adjoining house, || have forgiven me; but the loss of her bird was 
and had mistaken the door. The maid, whowas| too much! 
new to her service, had admitted them without 1 ** The next morning she sent for me, and telling 
inquiring the wishes of her mistress. | me we must part, gave me ten louisd’ors for my 
** My aunt lay on the floor in a swoon, having | travelling expenses. She regretted she could do 
overturned the table and candle in her fright. I! no more for me; but she had already been obli- 
raised and laid her on the sofa, and called to the ged to pay a considerable sum to the old organ 
maid to bring a light. Meanwhile, I groped | man, who threatened her with a suit for the value 
about for some water, which always stood in the ! of his broken instrument. 
old lady’s room, and having found a bottle, kneeled | ‘I confess to some bitterness of feeling at this 
down, poured the cooling liquid in my hand and abrupt dismissal; but I merely pronounced a cold 
with it rubbed her forehead. She quickly re- farewell, received the louisd’ors as really my due, 
covered sense, of which she gave me a proof by i packed up my clothes, and departed. 
pushing me from her with such violence, that I!) « As I was walking along the street, a splendid 
fell backwards to the floor. At the same time | equipage rolled past me. In the half open cat- 
she ordered the organ man sentaway. I promptly | riage sat the Marshall Tangelheim and his sister. 
obeyed her, and thrust the unfortunate mendi- | I bowed courteously to them; they turned disdait- 
cant down the steps so precipitately, that he and} fully away. I had learned philosophy with the 
his organ rolled down together. He cried out} Baroness, and I now required all its use; bu! 
once or twice and then there was a dead silence. | notwithstanding, the reflections that accompanied 
“I waited a moment, to see if the man was|| my wanderings were by no means of the most 
really hurt; but presently | heard him picking | cheerful character. 
up himself and his instrument. Thenhepoured|| “By the time I arrived at Vienna, my small 
forth a volley of execrations that could be heard | stock of money was spent. I was to devise Wéy* 
throughout the house. I called tothe domestics | of earning my daily bread. But a Baron who 
to stop his mouth, and returned to my distressed || has to earn his bread is rather an incongruovs 
relative. _ thing ; I therefore, dropped the title, and abridged 
“A new sceve of horror awaited me. The| my aristocratic title to plain Thomas Hen. 
Baroness sat on the sofa, with a mirror in her | I endeavored to obtain employment as tut! 
Alas ! in my eager- or as professor; but in vain, for I had no credet 
‘tials. To procure lodgings for a few days 1 ® 




















hand, grinning convulsively. 
ness to recover her from her swoon, I had bathed 
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a valuable ring, and then commenced business as 
a miniature painter. I found this profitless 
enough—for I did not receive even what I hon- 
estly earned. But my new art introduced me to 
the acquaintance of other artists, among whom I 
was particularly pleased with one named Herbert. 
He was of a pleasant, jovial temper, very obliging, 
but even poorer than myself. I willingly ren- 
dered him all the assistance in my power; but 
that was very little. 

“One day Herbert came to me and said, “I 
will tell you what—Hen! we shall both starve in 
Vienna, and learn nothing of art. Let us go to 
Rome; study the works of the great masters ; 
perfect ourselves! After a while we can return 
made men. The words ‘I have been in Rome,’ 
are talismanic among the great.” 

“But, Herbert, where are we to find money 
for the journey ?” 





i Rome, lingered among its majestic views, and 
not without regret formed a resolution of quitting 
Italy. 

** One day as I was sitting on a stone bench in 
| front of a convent, I was accosted by an old monk 
with snow white flowing beard. We entered 
/into conversation. He was a German, Father 
| Vitalis by name ; and was interested in me because 
J was his countryman. When he found how 
| poor I was, he invited me into his convent for a 
few days; and thus I was enabled to indulge my 
wish to remain longer in Rome. From time to 
time this excellent old man supplied my necessi- 
ties. He always addressed me as a son, and I 
loved him as a father. He exerted himself, 
| though unsuccessfully, to procure for me a situa- 
tion in some respectable family. 

‘My son,” said he one day, as I walked with 
him near the village Albani, “* Fortune is not pro- 


“ Well—I can play the violin indifferently well, pitious to you in Italy. I would counsel you to 


as you know; and you are capital on the flute. 
We will play our way from place to place; and 
trust to Providence for success.” 

The plan was adopted ; I purchased him a vio- 
lin, myself a flute. We crossed the mountains, 
and in the first Italian town we entered, practiced 
our new art, to the delight of the music-loving 
youths and maidens. But all we made we lost 
next day—when we encountered a troop of gipsy 
artisans, encamped in a wood on the mountain. 
The men were employed at their several trades— 
the women were cooking or washing ; and they 
invited us to partake of their meal. To this, aswe 
were hungry, we gladly consented, and in return 
for their hospitality, we played while they danced. 
Butthis did not satisfy their rapacity ; they seized | 
and robbed us of every thing we had, even to the 
change of clothes we carried with us, and allowed 
us to depart with nothing but the flute and violin. 

“This was a great misfortune to people as poor 
‘swe were; but consoling ourselves as well as 
ve could, we resumed our journey, and played| 
our way happily to Rome. Here my companion 
¥as soon enabled to pay me the sums I had ad- 
vanced tohim in Vienna. He met, by accident, 
na cofiee-house, a young prince, whose tutor 
tehad been. The prince sympathizing with his 
destitute condition, and glad to meet an old friend, 
‘cok him into his employ. Herbert was to ac- 
company his patron as an artist through Italy, 
ind of course had to take leave of me. 

_“Portune was less gracious to me. I soon 
‘und that I could not obtain a living either as a 
punter or musician. My sole dependence was 
*n the money Herbert had paid me. This soon 


seek it again in your native country.” 

“IT assured him I did not seek fortune—but 
|merely a subsistence; and my wants were few. I 
seized the opportunity to beg him to take no fur- 
ther trouble on my account; for that [ was not 
ashamed of the meanest sort of labor, and feared 
not but that I could earn a maintenance. I 
should then be free as the bird in the air, to which 
the world belonged. 

“But, my son, you must think of old age, 
which must at length come upon you; of the 


years in which you shall say—lI have no pleasure 


inthem. Even the bird of the air has his nest.” 

‘* Reverend father,” said I—* is it worth while 
for me to sacrifice the best years of my existence, 
to secure a poor shelter for old age—which I 
know not I ever shall reach?” 

“What then, my son, is the object of your 
travels ?” 

“To see the world, reverend father, and be- 
come wiser, and therefore happier. I will wander, 











| 








as the great philosophers did of old, in search of 
knowledge. When I have obtained all the wis- 
dom I seek, perhaps I may be able to instruct 
mankind by my experience.” 

The old monk smiled, said he could not disap- 
prove of my scheme, and discoursed much with 
me in a strain of lofty philosophy, Rome, with 
all its proud monuments, had nothing grander 
than this venerable old man, whom no one cared 
for. 

But I was not long to enjoy the conversation 
of the excellent Father Vitalis. The ensuing 
spring I buried him, covering with flowers the 





melted away, meanwhile, I visited every corner 
20 


grave of my only friend. Before he expired, he 
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gave me much excellent religious counsel ; and | 
it was like a glimpse of heaven to hear him speak 
of another world. 

His eighty-seven years of innocence and piety 
were now like a dream to him, but they made his 
death-bed happy. He expressed his regret that 
he could no longer befriend me; but as his last | 
gift bequeathed me a casket, by means of which, | 
he said, I could travel through Italy, and return | 
to Germany. This casket contained earth from 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, with a parch- 
ment certificate from the Pope, to its genuine- | 
uess. By the sale of small particles of this holy 
dust, | could procure enough toe bear my travel- | 
ing expenses. 

‘Soon as practicable after the death of Father | 
Vitalis, I set out on my journey, accompanied by | 
a young Swiss—educated as a physician, but poor 
as myself, whom | invited to share with me in the | 
good mouk’s legacy. We found, as soon as we | 
left Rome, that the virtues of the holy earth were 
not exaggerated. It was purchased eagerly by 
the superstitious people, and furnished us amply 
with means till we reached Vienna. Here we 
remained, while I wrote to the Baroness of Bran- 
denberg—for | was in hopes, she had forgotten 
the death of her canary bird. The answer came 
in a strange hand; my aunt had been dead many 
months; had declared her niece her sole heir, 
and executor of her last will; and had left her 
tribe of cats and birdsto some other favorite friend. 
A copy of the will was sent to me by the hus- 
band of my cousin, the inheritor of the property. 

** My travelling companion was more fortu- 
nate. He obtained a situation in the Russian 
service, and as | afterwards learned, met with 
brilliant success at the north. I do not know 
what has become of him. 

* I wished my aunt gentle rest, and endeavor- 
ed by philosophy to console myself for the loss 
of a fortune. I then shook off the dust from my 
feet, and left Vienna, to travel I cared not whith- 
er. But soon | wearied of aimless wanderings, 
and resolved to visit foreign countries. 

“A few days after | had formed this resolu- 
tion, | was resting, on a lovely summer afternoon, 
against a rock, under the shadow of a wild rose. 
The country around me was beautiful; a wood 
was just behind me, at my feet ran a brook, which 
not far off, leaped from a rock in a thread-like 
cascade. Cultivated fields could be seen in the 
remote distance, and the spire of a village church 
peeping through the foliage. 

* Here, I thought, I could be content to dwell; 
and I forgot my projected journeyings eastward. 











I gave way to the visions of rural pleasure that 


——<—— 


began to kindle my fancy. While I was indul. 
ging my revery, a girl about ten years old ap. 
proached from the path leading into the wood, 
She wore a peasant’s dress, and was barefooted~ 
she came towards me, and bade me good evening 
courteously—for she was too young to be bash. 
ful. ‘ Where are you going—my child!” | 
said. ‘ Not far,” she replied, ‘ I am only lool. 
ing for our goats, that feed in the wood; I wan 
to drive them home. They come themselves 
when it is sun-down, but to-night I want to milk 
them earlier, so that l can go with father to meet 


| Gabrielle.” 


** And who is Gabrielle?” I asked of the ar- 


| less child. 


** Oh, that is my sister. She went to town this 
morning to sell some eggs and cheese. Some- 
times I go with her when she needs my help to 
carry the things. ‘'l'o-day she did not, for we 
had little to send. ‘T’o-morrow I shall be hous- 
keeper, for father is going to the town, and | 
must prepare dinner by the time he comes home.” 

“It needed little trouble to draw the little pra. 
tler into some account of her father. I leant 
from her that he had been an officer in the army 
—had lost one of his legs in battle, and lived a 
an humble cottage near by, where he eameda 
maintenance for himself and family by manufac: 
turing all sorts of wooden ware. While we were 
talking, two goats came out of the wood, and rt 
cegnized their little mistress. They ran to ber, 
and gamboled or browsed close to us. This lit 
tle incident, forlorn as I was, impressed me 
deeply. 

* Presently a deep voice exclaimed— Are you 
ready to go, Justine?’ I looked uv and sawa 
the entrance of the wood an elderly man in coast 
apparel. His soldier-like air, and his wooden leg, 
informed me that he was the father of the little 
girl. 1 pleaded the child’s excuse, by confessiig 
I had delayed her with my questions. He di 
not blame her, but seated himself oa the mck 
and entered into conversation with me. | fou! 
he had been almost all over the world ; had fought 
the Turks, been taken captive, sold as a slit 
redeemed by Russian merchants; and had re 
mained as an officer in the army, till a cause 
ball deprived him of his leg. He had returned 
a cripple to his native province, where his@ 
mother had given him the scanty savings of 
eral years, the only wealth in her power to be 
stow. With this he had purchased a small pe 
of land, and built a cottage close to the woot 
and about two miles from the hamlet. His ¥# 
had been dead some years, and his only fas’ 
consisted of his two daughters. 
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« He asked me some questions as to my plans, 
and shook his head as I unfolded them to him. 
‘It is the scheme of a visionary,’ said he, * Stay 
at home and earn an honest livelihood—as the 
proverb recommends. A man of your mind and 
education, who does not scorn labor, cannot fail 


1 was soon placed at ease among them, as a 
| familiar friend. The old man showed me patterns 
| of the wooden-ware he intended making; they 
| were awkward enough, and I promised him my 
jassistauce next day in improving his manufac- 





| tures. My bed of feaves and hay was spread in 


to obtain his bread without difficulty. You are | his work-shop. 


as | was'at your age. Our priest—Heaven rest 


| 


“The next day we all went to work; I assist- 


his soul! thought me destined for a great man, || ing my host. Our labor was sweetened with lively 


and sent me to schoel and the University at his_ 
ewn expense. I was tostudy Theology. But I | 
thought I would do better; 1 joined the army—_| 
and was made a cripple. You and I must be) 
better acquainted, friend. Whatis your name?” | 

“Thomas Hen,” I answered. 

“The ex-officer laughed, ‘My name is | 


| conversation. ] found that the invalid was a man 
of excellent education, and much knowledge of 
‘the world. Gabriefle and Justine, notwithstand- 
‘ing the six years’ difference in their age, were 
| playmates in innocence and cheerful gaiety. I 
knew now what I had never before known; the 


happiness of household life with a loving family. 


Thomas Stroh. We will make hay and straw | “There was something ideal in the maiden 


together. Come, be my guest for to-night. You | 
need be in no haste to commence your journey | 
to Persia.” | 

“I accepted the invitation. We followed the | 
path, that led from the woed to the cripple’s cot- | 
tage. How lovely it seemed to my artist's eye, | 


simplicity of Gabrielle. She was evidently un- 
conscious of her own extreme beauty; nor knew 


| what was esteemed beautiful by others; all her 


|remarks were sensible, yet she owed nothing to 
what is commonly called education. It was a 
mystery to me whence came her refinement of 


in its sweet valley, between two over-shadowing | language as well as of thought. 


walnuttrees! The hillon either side was wooded. | 
A piece of timber formed a rustic bridge over the | 
clear stream we had to pass before approaching | 
the vine-sheltered house. A flock of pigeons | 
were settling on its roof—and a fine stock of poul- 

try and ducks ran out to meet Justine; near the | 
cottage was a pile of wood out of which the old | 
soldier manufactured his ware. Onthe other side | 
was a pretty garden, well stocked with fruit trees; | 
and on one side I saw several bee-hives of basket |! 
work. All bespoke order and contented indus- | 
ty. My friend led me into the neat parlor, and | 





“ One day I sketched M. Stroh, as he was sit- 
ting at work, without his knowing it; and sur- 
prised his daughters by presenting them with the 
picture. Justine skipped about the room for joy; 
Gabrielle’s eyes sparkled with delight. Their 
father smiled and said, ‘Thus you will have me, 
girls, when IT am gone to be with your mother!’ 
Justine cried, ‘ You shall never die, father ; God 
is too good to permit it.’ Her sister sighed, and 
Jaid away the picture. After that, Justine gave 
me no peace till I had drawn both her and Ga- 








ook from me my knapsack. Justine brought me | 
some bread and acup of milk. All within as well | 
% without displayed a neatness, and order that | 
fave dignity even to poverty. The furniture was | 
of the plainest description and evidently the work | 
ofthe master of that humble dwelling. ; 
Soon came in the sister of Justine, a young | 
gl about sixteen years of age. She was plainly | 
dressed, and bare-footed like her young sister, | 
but beautiful beyond imagination. Her straw | 
hat swung on her arm, she carried a basket on her | 
head, underneath which her long golden ringlets | 
fated over her neck. ‘The heat of the day, and | 
the exercise of walking, had given a roseate glow 
to her transparently fair complexion; a happy 
‘nile was in her deep blue eyes as she greeted 
her father. She then turned and courtsied to 
er Justine, and gave her a box full of | 
rid one which she had bought in market. 
Pper, there was no end to the talk; and ! 








brielle. I had more difficulty than I anticipated 


with the last; the outline was correct enough, 


but I could not pourtray her tender loveliness, the 
purity, the soul, in those exquisite features. The 
beauty of her face was too ethereal to be trans- 
ferred to a sketch; I was more dissatisfied with 
my work, the more I looked athher. Ah! I had 
looked too often and too long! Farewell, hence- 
forth, all thoughts of visiting foreign lands; I re- 
solved to make this my home. 

“* When | informed my host that I had given 
up the thoughts of travelling, and wished to dwell 
near them, and would endeavor to obtain employ- 
ment in one of the neighboring towns, the good 
old man was delighted, and assured me I had 
made him perfectly happy. Justine threw her 
arms round my neck, and kissed me in token of 
her joy; Gabrielle smiled and blushed; the 
blush was worth a great deal to me! 

“ After a few days, I left this beloved family; 
many tears were shed at my departure, and when 
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I lost sight of the cottage, I also wept. My plan 
was this—to earn a sufficient sum to enable me 
to purchase a small piece of land, where I in- 
tended to build a cottage in the neighborhood of 
Stroh’s dwelling. 

‘From the newspapers I learned that the 
place of a clerk to the grand bailiff was vacant in 
the neighboring town; this place I resolved to 
apply for, because it would not require me to 
live at a distance; and I could sometimes see 
Gabrielle when she came to market. 

‘* The grand bailiff, a stern looking old man, 
made trial of my capabilities, and was well satis- 
fied ; but shrugging his shoulders, said ; ‘* There 
are other competitors; | can promise nothing.” 
“Can you not?” cried his wife, a fat woman of 
forty, or thereabouts, who might once have been 
handsome—* are any of your other competitors 
so genteel looking as this young man? ‘To my 
mind, there is no comparing any of them with 
him.” 

“You are right, my jewel, you are right! 
Well! we will try it six months together, and 
after that we can make, if we suit each other, a 
permanent arrangement.” After th.s, I well 
knew who was governor in the establishment. 

“IT was rejoiced to obtain this situation, and 
spared no pains to perform its duties well ; I suc- 
ceeded so much to my employer's satisfaction, 
that he received me into his house, and gave me 
a seat at his table; which enabled me to lay up 
the whole of my salary. His lady was immeasu- 
rably gracious to me; I had the pleasure of 


bailiff. To one of the entertainments given » 
him, I received an invitation as an inmate of the 
chief briliff’s family. We went together; m 
mistress splendidly dressed, as first lady of the 
town, leaned on her husband’s arm to enter the 
crowded saloon; I modestly followed a lini 
behind. My mistress’ train was very long, aii 
by the time she had reached the middle of th 
apartment, the glittering end of her comet-like 
appendage was at the door. Suddenly I was 
startled to perceive her tripping along—(she had 
a very juvenile fashion of tripping)—shom of 
this glory of her dress. The torn skirt hung in 
strips about her feet; and, ch, horror! wha 
were my feelings to find myself standing on the 
severed train! At the same moment she mak 
the discovery of her loss, and uttered a scream 
of dismay. The attention of the whole compay 
was drawn to her, and most of those who 
saw, with difficulty restrained their laughter. 
My mistress retired to another apartment, ani 
changed her dress. 1 was sent home to fetch 
her another; and overwhelmed with confusion, 
begged a thousand pardons for what I had done. 
But she would not forgive me. 

“The next day I received a formal dismissal 
from the house, and the service of the chief 
bailiff. 

“TI returned to Stroh’s dwelling, and related 
my misfortune, with an account, also, of the il 
treatment I had received for months past. This 
I had not before spoken of ; and both Gabrielle 
and her father congratulated me on my escape 





seeing Gabrielle in the town every market day ; 
and of spending every Sunday evening at the 
invalid’s cottage. I was happy in the prospect 
of realizing my visions of contentment. 

“But the brightest days must give way to 
clouds and storms. My mistress, at first so con- 
descending, soon began to show herself imperi- 
ous and passionate; and this humor exhibited 
itself towards me, and I had once or twice dis- 


from such tyranny. One of my companions 
‘the bailiff’s service, who had formed a friendship 
for me, on my taking Jeave, promised to exer 
himself to obtain for me a place in the house ¢ 
‘Madame von Kasten, who resided in a city a0 
\far distant, and was in want of a clerk. Mear 
while I remained in the invalid’s house, a 
assisted him in his work. 

“One day while we were laboring together 





pleased her by daring to disobey orders enjoining 
what was positively wrong. I declined, though 
in the most respectful manner, to become the) 
instrument to gratify her unjust caprice; and) 
this turned the tide of her wrath against me. 
She found a hundred ways to tease and annoy 
me. She made my life, in her house, so un- 
happy, that I should have taken refuge in flight, 
had it not been for my anxiety to obtain the 
means of living near my friends. 

** It happened that the chief counsellor of the 
finances came from the capital on a visit. He 


‘the conversation turned upon the future. ! 
‘confided to him all my plans, and avowed my 
love for his daughter. He was not opposed 
my wishes, and expressed his belief that Gabr 
|elle was not indifferent to me. “ But,” said be 
“Tam poor; you have nothing to depend up 
Every honest man must provide himself with the 
means of supporting a family, before he thio 
of marrying. I will gladly bestow my danghi 
upon you, as soon as you are in the way of eu 
ing a maintenance; and that with your ye 
and strength, you will find easy. Meantime # 
is but seventeen, and can wait for you.” 








was received, as well as his wife, with great 
honor by all the citizens, particularly the chief 





 Enraptured with this encouragement, | 0 
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paid into the old man’s hands all my wealth, 
three hundred guilders, the savings of my salary, 
which I begged him to appropriate to the pur- 
chase of a small piece of land. I should soon, I 
hoped, be able to increase it. 

“Here Gabrielle joined us; and her father, 
wiping a tear from his eye, for he had been much 
affected by my earnestness—addressed her with 
asmile of arch humor. ‘“ Gabrielle, my daugh- 
ter, M. Hen insists that you alone, of all the 
world, care nothing for him. On account of this 
he is going to leave us, and go where he can find 
people to love him.” 

“The poor girl turned pale, and clasping her 
hands, let them fall down before her; but said 
nota word. ‘ Why do you not speak ?” said 
her father. 

“Did you really say so?” she asked, in a 
trembling voice, glancing at me. 

“ No, dear Gabrielle,” I replied ; ** your father 
is only joking.” 

“The color came back somewhat hurriedly 
into her cheeks, and she said bashfully, “ You 
know very well how much we all esteem you.” 

“And you ?”’ asked M. Stroh. 

“She cast down her eyes and murmured— 
“ You know I do, father.” 

“But if he will not believe it?” persisted the 
provoking invalid. 

“What can I say more?” said she, with a 
ualf smile; but I saw that her eyes were moist as 
she raised them for a moment. 

“Now, Gabrielle, do not be silly, “ cried the 
old man; “but tell us frankly what you would 
do, in an extreme case, to convince him of your 
friendship.” 

“But I thought it unfair to pursue such cate- 
chising, and therefore put an end to it by ac- 
knowledging how deeply I was interested in 


knowing that I possessed her regard. My decla-| 


ration of love had not the effect of lessening the 
fair girl’s confusion ; but she was too candid to 
deny that she heard it ‘with pleasure. I pressed 
my lips to her white forehead, and thus sealed 
our betrothal. 

“Thad been, after this, but a few days in the 
cottage, when I received a letter from my friend, 
requiring me to present myself as speedily as 
possible to Madame von Kasten. I did so; and 
received an appointment in her services, on a 
salary of seven hundred guilders. I could not, 
however, see my beloved so frequently as before; 
for the place of my new abode was nearly a day’s 
journey distant from the dwelling of the invalid. 

“My new mistress, the widow von Kasten, a 
lady proud of her wealth and station, received 





;me very graciously. But I found my duties 
| very numerous and complicated. I was private 
/secretary, steward, majordomo, chamberlain, 
| musician, reader, and man of business in gene- 
ral. Iwas obliged to perform even menial offi- 
| ces, to which the thoughts of Gabrielle, alone, 
|induced me to submit. On the other hand, 
| Madame von Kasten exacted these services from 
me more as a confidential friend, than as a ser- 
| vant. She also made me little presents from 
| time to time, and these reconciled me to her 
| exactions. 
| “She was but a little over thirty; and on 
| account of her wealth—for she had no claims to 
| beauty—had many suitors. At the time I entered 
her establishment, the one most favored was the 
| president of the judicial court, Baron von Grob. 
| This man seemed to conceive an aversion 
|towards me at first sight, which was increased 
| when he saw the condescension of my mistress. 
| He was evidently jealous, though Heaven knows 
he had no cause to be so. He was a thin, sal- 
| low, hypocondriacal looking person, and, | could 
“not help thinking, envied me because of my bet- 
ter figure. But I had nothing to do with him; 
| and the difference of rank between us, rendered 
it improbable that there would ever be any inter- 
| course beyond a passing glance. 
| “] had been some months in my situation, 
| 





when Madame von Kasten herself spoke to me 
of the violent dislike her lover entertained for me, 
and his apparent unwillingness to believe any 
| thing in my favor. She had often, she said, dis- 
| puted with him about me; the bilious Baron 
insisting that I had a villanous expression about 
‘the mouth, and something wicked in my eyes ; 
that I was just the sort of person to steal behind 
| aman and stab him; etc., etc. He prided him- 
_ self on his skill in physiognomy. My mistress 


| 





| was good enough to defend me; which cireum- 
| stance only served to augment the suspicious 
| hatred of her suitor. He could say nothing, of 
| course, in contravention of her assertions, but he 
| was confident I had a secret grudge against him, 
at least. Madame von Kasten, in answer to my 
deprecations of her displeasure, promised me 
| that even the Baron's hatred should not induce 
| her to dismiss me, so long as I continued to 
| merit her confidence. And she kept her word 
| so well, that when at length her engagement with 
‘the president was concluded, it was stipulated 
that he should never interfere in the choice of 
| her domestics. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding this assurance, I saw well 
that I should eventually be forced to give way 
. before the ascendant influence of the future hus- 
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band. This troubled my thoughts; or that it) tinued wandering about for nearly three weeks— 
may be that I met the president, when he came) in the woods during the day, and passing the 
to the house the day after his betrothal, with al night in some mean tavern or shed. At last my 


face expressive of my chagrin. He glared fiercely | strength began to fail, and I resolved to cross the 


upon me; and soon after, my mistress came into | 
the antechamber, and reproached me for my | 
sullen deportment towards the Baron. ‘Go, | 
now,” said she, ** and order the cook to send him) 
immediately a cup of coffee.” 


[ replied, “ the cook is | 


*“ Gracious madam,” 
gone out.” | 
“Then make the coffee yourself,” was the 


| 


answer. 
“1 obeyed ; 
the cook usually kept her 
wrapped in paper, a paper of the form and color 
of what she was accustomed to use. I made the | | 
coffee, and carried it to the boudoir where the’ 


| took from the cupboard where | 


portions of coffee | 


lovers were. 

“It was not long before I heard a succession | 
of shrieks. The servants ran from every part of 
the house; I was first in the boudoir; where I | 
saw the Baron leaning out of the window, cry-| 
ing, “ Help, help—imurder!” Madame von| 
Kasten stood seemingly petrified with fright. 
As several men entered the apartment, the) 
Baron turned round ; his sallow visage was pale | 
as death, and convulsed. “I am poisoned,” he 
cried—* there is the murderer; hold him fast; 
help, help!—a physician!” I instantly | 
seized. They summoned the watch; and while | 
they were leading me away, I learned from the 
clamor of the people that I had poisoned the 
On the steps of | 


was 


president in a cup of coffee. 
the house | met the cook returning, and asked 
her what had been in the paper | described as 
She answered— | 


having found in the cupboard. 
Here the. 


“It was my three ounces of snuff’ 
mystery was clear, and | hoped my innocence 
would be established. 

* IT was lodged in the city prison; taken out) 
in the evening to be examined, and again the 
following day. | saw that my story, truthful as | 
it was, had not produced any change in my favor; | 
that my adversary was bent on my destruction ; 
it might be from enmity towards me, it might be 
because he would not be made ridiculous by the | 
discovery that all his clamor had been for noth- | 
ing. I heard them talk of the house of correc- | 
tion, of hard labor, ete., and despaired of acquit- | 
tal. One rainy night | let myself down from the 
narrow window by means of my bee-clothes, and 
escaped out of the gate in the morning. 1, 
reached the forest and was saved; remained all) 
day hid, and all night travelled on. 1 stopped at| 
a farm-house to purchase food; and thus con- 


singular story. 
| took his hand cordially. 


upon you. 


boundary. I entered your dukedom ; and here 
I received conformation of what I had accidep. 
tally learned in one of the taverns where I lodged 
—to wit—that advertisements had been circula. 
ted, offering a reward for my apprehension. | 
wrote to M. Stroh, informing him of my misad- 
ventures; and then formed the resolution to 
throw myself at your Sovereign’s feet, and solicit 
his protection. I heard of you, Roderic; | 
heard with astonishment that you were prime 
minister, and next in power to the Duke. You 
_know how I came to you. 

** Confess, now, that I am a living example of 
/a man with the most honest intentions, with 
knowledge sufficent to carry his good purposes 
into effect, destined by birth to act a distinguished 
part in the world—who, without ill desert of his, 
has been reduced to the lowest penury and 
abasement, by “small causes!" For me, my 
ambition is now at an end. I desire only rest— 


| employment ;—that is, a place where my labor 


may comfortably maintain myself and family ;— 
and the restoration of my betrothed. You will 


| say, a union between the Baron von Henwen, 


and the daughter of a broken soldier, is a misal- 


liance ; I will remain plain Thomas Hen, and as 


my friend observed, hay and straw will suit well 
together.” 

When Baron von Henwen had finished his 
Count Roderic and his wile 
“You are no longer 
forsaken, dear friend,” said the minister; “ fer 
tune, weary of persecuting, will henceforth swile 
I rejoice that Providence has ap 
pointed me to fulfil the vow of our early friend- 
ship, which would in any distress have led me 
to you. We seem both of us chosen to illus- 
trate, in opposite ways, that fate makes man what 
he is in outward circumstance ; fate, which 
spared not the heads of kings, nor the dignity o 
wisdom. It is the god of this lower world!” 

* True,” replied the Baron, ** man can never 
overcome nor control his fate; but still less caa 
fate conquer the strong spirit. They are in per 
petual conflict. Destiny rules the outer world, 
but cannot step beyond the circle of the earthly; 
man, as an immortal spirit, is lord of the spiritual 
kingdom. Fate may tear life from him, but 
never consciousness ; it may rob him of wealth, 
but never of his heart serenity, his inward happ* 
ness; it may spoil him of honor, and make hitt 
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despised of his fellow men, but secure in the r his internal serenity. But he continued silent 
approval of God and his own soul, he can smile jand meditative ; nor could all the gay spirits of 
and triumph still. He is not the Sovereign who | the Countess cheer him. 

wears the crown and bears the sceptre; but he | ‘*Come,” said she, “ you must not play the 
of the free heart and the noble spirit, who spurns | melancholy with us!” They had arrived at 
the fetters of appetite or passion! Roderic, I | the country house, and Henwen was standing 
was not happier on the summit of prosperity than | gloomily by the piano, with an absent air running 
in the depths of poverty ; not prouder amid the | over the keys. ‘ Do you not know,” continued 
latteries of a court, than when pursued as a | his fair friend, “that this is my birthday? We 
fugitive.” || expect some guests; and you must be, as usual, 

The Countess smiled. ‘I understand you, | the life of the company. I wish to put your 
sir philosopher,” said she; “but here, among | philosophy a little to the proof, and to see ifgeu 
friends, it may be as well to acknowledge that the | are really independent of the favors of fortune.”’ 
gifts of fortune are not altogether to be despised ; | * Ah, Countess,” sighed Henwen, “ you are 
for instance, such as may enable you to live hap- ! even more cruel than fate itself. Can you not 
pily with Gabrielle.” | suffer human nature to assert its rights? Truly 

“You are right, gracious lady,” replied the | if you were the arbitress of my destiny—” 

Baron; “we may carry our contempt too far, } + If I were, Baron, interrupted she, laughing, 
since we need those gifts so long as we are mor- | “ you should not certainly have cause to be 
tals. But we should not esteem them so highly | gloomy on my birthday. I would bestow on you 
as to be unhappy at their loss. I should not be |a letter from Gabrielle; or better still the fair 
miserable, even if Gabrielle were denied me.” _|_ one herself.” 

“Go to,” cried the Countess; “you are a Here Count Roderic entered the room with a 
cold lover. 1 would not that the young lady lady on his arm. Henwen started; he beheld 
heard you.” | Gabrielle herself, not in her peasant’s dress, but 

Henwen, on his being welcomed by Roderic, the more beautiful for her improved attire. She 
had written to M. Stroh, to inform him of the ' looked, in his eyes, like an angel. Her father, 
change in his circumstances ; but had received | with his crutches, followed, and also the now 
no answer. After some days he prevailed on the | bashful Justine. The whole family had been a 
minister to send a messenger of his own to the day or two at the minister’s country seat, having 
invalid’s cottage. | been sent for by the Countess, who wished to 

Meanwhile the Duke, to whom Roderic pre- | give her friend a pleasing surprize. 
sented him, appointed him to an honorable and | I shall not describe the transport of Henwen at 
lucrative post in his service. Henwen smiled | this unexpected sight. Countess Wilhelmina 
when his friend brought him the appointment, | embraced both girls, and turned smiling to the 
and said, * I should have been content with far || Baron. ‘Confess me, now,” said she, “ to be a 
less; but I take what is given me with thankful- | kind arbitress of destiny!” With that she took 
uess. My chief good is yet wanting.” | her husband's arm, and they retired, leaving the 

One day the Baron, on his way with the Count i restored friends awhile together. 
amd Countess to their country seat, met the | My story is at an end. I have nothing more 
messenger who had been despatched to Stroh’s | to relate, which the reader will not, by this time, 
cottage. The carriage stopped, and Henwen ! have anticipated. 
eagerly demanded what news he brought. Instead | 
of the expected letter, the messenger brought | te a es 
Scentcitasamerctionsgess| NUMA" BAPPINEsS: 

ge, without saying to 
‘my one where he was going. | Wet being and happiness are not an inheri- 

Henwen's countenance fell. “That is the | tance of which we take possession from the hour 
consequence of my imprisonment, and the false | of our birth, and which we are destined to enjoy 
‘umors spread in regard to me,” said he, “ or it | at our ease; they are to be searched after with 
* a mean revenge on the part of the hateful | unwearied assiduity. We enter into life desti- 
‘ron von Grob. You see, dear friends, how | tute of every thing but simple existence. All 
fate ati pursues me with her malevolence !” that we enjoy in our passage through life, are 

“Sit philosopher!” cried the Countess, smil- | weguisitions ; they are the results and the re- 
Ng, and raising her finger warningly. wards of our own diligence and care, or com- 
‘Henwen assured her he would not part with | municated by the diligence and care of others. 
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Original. was indeed my confidant in relation to my plans 

AN ESCAPE FROM THE _ | forthe future, with regard to my union with her, 
; a She had promised to be my bride, and on the 
EXECUTIONER. wings of gratified feeling, I flew to Harley to 

— : acquaint him with my good fortune, and was 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. ; ; 
: congratulated by him on the seemingly fair posi. 


“A slumbering thought is capable of years, | tion I occupied. 
And curdles a long life iuto one hour.”— Byron. | Te was after the usual importunities to name 

Murper! The deep forest, and the far off | the happy day, that the first Tuesday in October 
hills sent back the horrid cry. Thrice I essayed , was decided upon as that upon which our Dup- 
to call, and the agony of my soul formed itself | tials should take place. Splendid preparations 
into sound, and the shriek was ** Murder! | were made for the occasion, and tardily flew the 

What was to be done? I had deprived a hours as the time drew near for the consumma- 
human being, a fellow mortal of that which I | tion of my felicity. I had paid the last visit to 
could not restore, and I felt like the fratricide | Mary previous to the one that was to make her 
Cain, when he stood over the stiffened corpse of | mine, and on the wings of happiness flew to my 
his brother. ,room to ask Harley’s advice relative to some 

There lay the body of my friend, as cold and | trifling articles to be worn on the occasion. As 
calmly as the dead warrior, “ with his martial he was not in when | entered, I threw myself on 
cloak around him.” My friend /—and,—oh, | the bed to await his return. I had not been long 
God! I had killed him wantonly, exultingly, | on the bed, when Harley entered, and threw 
premeditatedly ! The moon shone down upon | himself into a chair by the little table near the 
his smooth forehead and fair cheek, as sweetly | fireplace. I thought I observed confusion in his 
as though he was sleeping only for an hour looks when I spoke to him, and hastily crump- 
beneath the hallowed light ; and the cool winds | ling a letter which he held, he attempted to put 
that came careering through the foliage, lifted | it in his coat pocket, but, unperceived by him- 
up his light, long tresses, and played amid the | Self, it fell on the floor under the table. 
profusion of his beautiful curls ! | At any other time this would have passed 

We had “been friends together” from early | unnoticed, but at a moment when all my 
childhood—had thumbed our soiled primers | thoughts were running upon Mary, any thing of 
together in old Ebenezer Burch's log school- ja suspicious character attaching itself to my 
house; entered upon the higher branches of | friend, involuntarily associated itself with her ia 
education simultaneously, and receiving our per- | my mind. 
mits to go forth, the one to “kill and make Though aware of the meanness which prompt 
alive,” the other to discourse eloquently upon | ed the desire, I determined to obtain possessioa 
these apochryphal but important characters, ) of the letter, and make myself master of the con- 
John Doe and Richard Roe—our facetious friends | tents. Assuming as cheerful an aspect as poss 
had long since named us “ the Siamese twins,” | ble, I requested him to step out and purchase 
from the fact of our being continually together. | some segars, as I was too much fatigued to go 

Our leisure hours, of an evening, were spent || out any more, and it was too early to think of 
in visiting the few families in our neighborhood, | retring. 
and it was not long after, that chance or Provi- || He agreed, left the room for the purpose, and 
dence threw me in the company of Mary Man- | | was in an instant in possession of the letter. 
derville, the belle of the village, and one of the | lost not a moment in acquainting myself with its 
loveliest of her sex. To say that I loved Mary, | contents. It was from Mary Manderville, my 
would be but a feeble description of the refined fancied angel, to Edward Harley, my professed 
and lofty passion entertained for her. She be- | friend! 
came the inspiration of every thought of good, |! Had paralysis seized me, or the withering 
and a fancy of perhaps too extravagant an order, || frost of four score years settled suddenly up 
had often made me think Mary Manderville one || my brow, and chilled the warm current of mY 
of those gifted intelligences, sent from a brighter young heart's feelings, they could not have pre 
and better land, to woo the erring spirit of man |) duced a more awful blight than that caused by 
from the devious pathways of its wanderings, | the damning confirmation which that letter co” 
back to the skies. veyed to my mind, of the cold hearted perfidy of 

Edward Harley, (the name of my friend,) || my mistress, and the unnatural villany of my 
knew of my attachment to the beautiful girl, and |) friend. The letter ran thus :— 
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“ Dear HaRLey :—You must continue to impose upon the good i ‘“ The sooner the better,” I replied, “so if you 
netured credulity of , by pretending you are rejoiced at |) 


his approaching nuptials; I shall not undeceive him as to the | Will only name your time and place, and your 
: our wedding preparations, until the very last || 


we tod then tell him, as his friend has a prior claim, | Weapons, I am ready ; and settled indeed it shall 
he must relinquish his. We will laugh at his presumptuous | he, before I close my eves to sleep.” 
folly, and be united ourselves. Your affectionate a * ve AD. : . 
mary.” || Swords were decided upon, and wrapping our 

And this coarse, ill-written effusion was from cloaks about us, we proceeded, without farther 
Mary! My sentimental Mary! as I had so ! arrangements than removing the buttons from 
often called her—and that, too, to the man who | our foils, to the spot selected. 
had “coined his cheeks to smiles” when in my) It was near midnight ere we reached the place 
presence, while in my absence, with my cold- | pitched upon for the arena of our combat. It 
hearted, selfish mistress, he was plotting my ruin | was a skirt of wood, at the side of a hill, whose 
and disgrace. My soul was stung to its inmost || base was laved by a little rivulet, which wound 
core; that Mary Manderville should have car- its way though briars and furze, making a mono- 
ried on the farce with me while at the same time | tonous sound as it beat its tiny waves into melan- 
she was engaged to Harley—and with his sanc- choly murmurs. The moon shone out in her 
tion, too—playing with and mocking the purest | tranquil loveliness, and the stars, like volumes of 
and holiest feelings of the heart—manifested a | bright poetry,* opened their gorgeous pages of 
mutual callousness unparallelled. That Harley | living fire, along the blue skies; kindling in any 
should, regardless of the ties of friendship, the | other heart than mine at that hour, thoughts of 
duty of man to man, agree to torture the feelings that better land, “where the wicked cease to 
of the man who had never injured him in the trouble, and the weary are at rest.” 
least, was a crime of so malignant a character, | Throwing off our cloaks, we made at each 
that no punishment can be found adequate to | other with the fury that inflames the tiger and 
its turpitude. | the alligator, when each strives for the mastery. 

I heard his footfall upon the step as he entered |] was an excellent swordsman—Harley only a 
from purchasing the segars, and as calmly as 1 | tolerably good one. I suffered him to exhaust 
could, I folded up the letter and put it in my | himself with ineffectual lunges, ‘till his thrusts 
bosom. became more faint and irregular, and then 

The dark shadow of a dreadful thought passed | making a feint as if to parry his attack, I 


over my mind, nor did I seek to dispel it with | plunged my sword into his bosom, and drew it 
the voice of reason, or a prayer to Heaven. | reeking from his heart !” 

Harley entered the room, and throwing the || 4 wild and unnatural shriek rose upon the air, 
segars on the table in a careless manner, flung | startling the bird from her briar, and waking 
himself into a chair, exclaiming, * Well, what | echo into fearful response, as he fell dead! 
news to-day from Mary?” He had touched a | dead! dead! 

chord which was still vibrating from the rude | Never, never shall I forget that one wild cry 
strain it had but a moment past received. 1) of agony! Never, never shall I forget that 
made him no reply, but drawing the letter from | glance which he gave me as his heart’s blood 
ny bosom, placed it open into his hand. spouted from his bosom ! that shriek sounded in 


The smile that had lighted his cheek, died | my ears like the wail of a baffled fiend, that look, 


‘a yn 
way as he glanced over the letter, and with a | —his features unnaturally distorted, upon whose 
scowl of dark and angry gloom upon his brow, 


b | ghastly lineaments the cold moon threw her 
poe caine poet and ae rs nent soleran light,—seemed the pieture of hate and 
you take a letter of mine, accidentally left in } gegnair ! 
. . . 1] . . 
the-room, during my absence, and pry into its | Idropped my sword, and felt about his heart, 
contents ?”” b 
ut no pulse answered to the call. The blood 

_Trecriminated, he retorted, until his anger get- | came welling over my trembling fingers, and in 
on the mastery, he pronounced me a scoun- |the fit of the moment the awful stillness w 

! . 
Bs again broken, as I howled forth my crime to 

ora moment I gazed upon him as if my ears | nicht winds. A tl { 

: > . ght winds. thousand caverns seem 
_ deceived me, and in the next, I hurled him || catch the sound, and run through it with allt 
‘om me to the farthest end of the room. I was iati 
F P variation of echo. 

his superior in physical power, and he knew it. || « Murder, murder, murder!” and the welkin 


| 
“covering from his fall, he observed as coolly | rang with the cry! . | heard the tramp of horses, 

%* he could, “We must settle this with wea- | 

pons,” 
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* “ Ve stars whieh are the poetry of Heaven !"— Byron. 
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yet there I stood, heedless of detection, by they pursuit, and the race was for life! They were 
corpse of Edward Harley, my mind dwelling) gaining upon me, and my strength rapidly fail. 
alone on the horrid crime I had committed. \ing. I could feel the wind of the mighty rush, 
But I will not linger. I was discovered, drag-| as they were hemming me in, and pressing 
ged before the officers of justice, sent on for around me. A deep ravine crossed my path~ 
farther trial, tried and condemned. _its width was fearful, its depth unknown—a 
The morning of the day on which I was to be, moment’s pause, and I made the leap! 
executed, the sun rose with uncommon bright- | I heard the shout of horror and surprize that 
ness. I looked from my prison window, the | broke from my pursuers, as I hovered over the 
road was thronged with persons who were com- chasm—I gained the opposite bank, and sought 
ing into town to witness the execution—even | to cling to the bushes which bordered its sides. 
females had walked long and wearying miles, to, They bent—yielded—snapt! Down, down | 
glut their curiosity in witnessing the last convul- seemed to go, yet as I descended, thought and 
sive agony of the victim. To the present day, I |, consciousness were busy in picturing the dread. 
have a distinct recollection of a boy,—a large, | ful fall, when I was awakened by Edward Harley 
red-haired, freckled-faced boy, in boots and aj tickling my nose with a feather! 
chip hat, with a red calico blouse on, and an| Kind reader I had been dreaming. Well 
orange colored waistcoat. This wretch had | might the bard say— 
caught a little negro right under my window, “ A slumbering thought is capable of years, 
and like Coleridge's unwilling wedding guest, Aad conics 0 long EM late ene hour.” 
the little descendant of Ham was trying to get. = 
away, but like the Ancient Mariner, the villain | Original. 
“held him with his glittering eye,” and with ws STANZAS 
long, bony, freckled fingers, while he enlightened | 
him on the number of spasms I would have, | f 








I GIVE THEE ALL I MAY, LOVE. 


before, as he expressed it, I should * finish pull- | BY HENRY B. HIRST. 
ing hemp, and standing upon nothing.” I drop- 


I aive thee all I may, ton, 


ped a brick out of my window upon his dirty | A heart whose hopes are dead— 
toes, and cut short /is part of the ceremonies, by A ruined altar! grey, love, 


sending him away howling in pain. With ashes overspread, 

The bell tolled one! I was carried by the) And cold as is the clay, love, 
soldiery to the place of execution, was placed | Whence life a day hath fled. 
on the platform, and preparatory to having my It was not always so, love ; 
eyes bandaged, turned to bid a long farewell to That heart hath had its fire; 
nature. A tall man in a white hat, and green But many a day of woe, love, 
goggles, who was standing near the scaffold, told And many a wild desire 
me he “ didn’t like to hurry me, but he had been Have quenched its youthful glow, love, 
waiting there several hours, and was getting And bade its fame expire. 
hungry, and would be obliged to me to get I am standing all alone, love, 
through as soon as possible, as, if I didn’t he A blighted, blasted tree, 
would be compelled to leave, and he didn’t think That to the winds doth groan, love, 
it would be fair treatment.” I made him no in helpless agoay— 
answer, the callous wretch ! 

Oh! never did sweet nature wear a lovelier 
face than on thatday. Far off upon the smooth It qeas always 80, love ; 
and tranquil water, lay the frolic boat, its sails) That tree was once as green 
lazily flapping the mast; while the dipping of Ae iy geeg says Sat to! lene, 
San oar not far off, brought vividly before the 

ind'’s eye, the bright and happy scenes of inno- | 

boyhood’s happy hours. 
could not give up life without a struggle 

en all above and beneath looked so invitingly Flies puee ted Ulsdatens van, uve, 
and lovely. With one leap I cleared the plat- Defying to the blast, 
form, and was soon flying across the fields with If thou wilt but inurne, love, 
the speed of thought or sound ! The ashes of the past. 

“ Away, away, away! Thousands were in|) Philadelphia, 1842 











To the winds whose maniac moan, love, 
Floats round it fitfully. 


No more its pride is seen ; 
Nor spring, nor summer’s glow, love, 
Can change its wintry mien. 


That shrine again can flame, love, 
That heart with hope beat fast, 

















LOVE AND TIME. 


is placed in a proper position for admiring the 
fine expression of your eyes,—or of walking by 
| starlight on the piazza of some ocean-bordering 
| pavilion, at the risk of having the starch taken 


Original. 
LOVE AND TIME. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 1 
’ —— | out of your lawn-dress, by the night air.” 


«Tne Romance of Middle Life,” exclaimed | ‘‘ If it were not too much trouble, Mr. F 
Miss Dashwood, reading aloud the title of an | should really rise and make you a low courtesy, 
article in a new magazine, while she lounged on | for you have certainly paid a high compliment to 
a sofa, cutting the damp leaves with her fore- | my good sense, though at the expense of my 
finger. (This habit of using one’s finger as a|sincenty. I should hate to be one of your 
paper-knife, is, 1 am sorry to say, a decidedly | whining, lovesick, romantic girls.” 
feminine trick ;—no man, unless he be some dis- | “ The term has become almost one of reproach, 
tinguished pupil of the Nimini-pimini school I allow, because we rarely discriminate between 
ever does it; and whenever you see a woman the ‘ opium-dream of too much youth and read- 
thus wantonly lacerating a book, gentle reader, | ing,’ and the romance which gushes up in a 
you may be sure that she is either indolent, | heart filled with passionate emotion, and throb- 
slovenly, or selfish,—perhaps all three.) “The | bing with the ‘ strong necessity of loving.’ It is 
Romance of Middle Life,” repeated the lady, as ||the fashion now to talk of the “ Ideal,” and 
she carelessly turned the leaf, which, whatever | when people believe that nothing is worthy of 
might have been its classification when it came } regard which does not appeal directly to the 
into her hands, was now a marked specimen of ‘intellectual nature, then the word, as expressive 
the serrated order; ‘well, I wonder what peo- | of the inner life of the soul in contradistinction 
ple will write about next? For my part, I | to mere animal existence, is perfectly applicable. 
thought romance never outlasted one’s teens.” —_ || But only the good old term ‘ Romance’ can con- 

“You were quite right, young lady,” said | vey the true idea of a full development of the 
Mr. F ; “in persons of your character, it ! imaginative and sentient faculties,—the awaken- 





, 





rarely goes into the * twenties.’ ” | ing of the heart as well as the soul.” 

“And pray what do you suppose is the differ- | «How can you, my dear young lady, and the 
ence between my romance and that of other | thousands of good amiable women resembling 
people ?” | you, who act out a little drama of sentiment 


~~ me to answer by asking another ques- | in early life, and then settle down into quiet, 
tion. W ; . ad 
. P hen you are preparing for a ball, do | staid, respectable matrons, content to ‘suckle 
vo , _} 1 - , | . . 
you dress your hair with flowers from your | fools, and chronicle small beer’ for the remain- 
mana pee or those which you find at your der of your lives,—how can you comprehend a 
rench milliner’s ?” ; nae : 

milliner’s ? | really imaginative and romantic character? And 


| 
| 


“Oh, I always prefer artificial Mowers, because | jf such a character would be a sealed book to 
natural ones fade immediately in a heated room, you even in youth, how could you, by any pos- 
while the others look as fresh when the ball is | sibility, read ‘the myetia etiinsddunnindn ‘had 
over as when my toilet was first completed.” || set his seal upon its abstruse mystery? I won- 

“Precisely, and you might add, they possess | der not that you sneer at the ‘ Romance of Mid- 
% litle fragrance when first bound about your | dle Life.’ 
brow, as when laid aside in exchange for your!) « Take, for instance, the character of Eliza- 
Reig ‘ bs pu on with your FORE? f beth of England, whom grave and unsenti- 
ds on avery good imitation for particular | mental historians represent, (and, no doubt, 
a sd ai =e peeing — truly,) as dying in old age, a martyr to the pas- 
mien a ts y spa etter than the } sion which in youth she had despised. How 

g, since it always remains the same, | incomprehensible to you must seem her strange 


whi ; of ; 
hile genuine feelings are too apt to wither. | history, and yet what can be more natural than 





blush an . . en 
d tremble at awkward moments, and | of them eminently feminine,—(witness her ing 


a lg of the enormity of making one’s | prudent attachment to Lord Seymour, at 
bp me we at times, which oueiny Sas age of fourteen, and her inordinate vanity during 
le he ee and unpicturesque effect. || her whole life,) yet her stern power of self- 
ae a gl to possess the graceful control, and the fierce ambition which led her to 
ie eae co 1 is not “ay to lead you into | brook no subjection even to the gentle rule of 
uke ss aeestion t an that of gazing at | affection, taught her to spurn with almost vin- 

» When a tall and whiskered companion dictive contempt, every leaning towards womanly 











+ 


Besides . . , 
‘ides, true sentiment sometimes makes one | her fate? Gifted with strong passions, and some 
. o ’ * 


= 
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feeling. She might like the lover, but she had 
forsworn the love, and hence her strangely 
inconsistent conduct towards those who had won 
her favor. As soon as an affection began to 
assume actual dominion over her, she crushed 
it with the iron heel of power, even as if it had 
been an adder in her path. But when age, and 
disappointment, and weariness of life had broken 
the strength of that adamantine will, then the 
woman's nature rose up in revenge of its long 
thraldom, and fearful indeed was its retribution. 
We cannot but tremble before the terrible picture 
of that mighty Queen,—she who had made her 
footstool of some of the wisest heads and noblest 
hearts that ever dwelt on earth,—when, with the 
snows of three-score-and-ten winters upon her 
head, and the pent up fires of youthful passion 
raging in her heart, she lay like a crushed worm 
upon the earth, ‘in helpless hopeless brokenness 
of heart,’—tortured by the yain yearnings of a 
lonely spirit, agonized by the ‘late remorse of 
love,’ despising pomp and power, while she felt 
the bitter consciousness that she had been the 
murderess of her last and best-loved favorite, and 
finally dying in sullen and melancholy silence, 
hike a wolf within its Jair.” 

“You have made a most impressive sketch, 
truly, but I need scarcely remind you that 
although history records this singular instance 
of infatuation in the aged and powerful princess, 
yet we should be much puzzled to find any simi- 
Jar instance of antiquated romance within our 
personal experience.” 

* Pardon me, madam, if I venture to suggest 
that your experience can scarcely lay claim to 
sufficient ‘length of days.’ It was my fortune, 
not many years since, to watch beside the death- 
bed of one, who, though she had long since left 
those summer bowers of youth, where such 
tempest clouds are most to be dreaded, yet fell 
beneath the lightning-stroke of passion, even on 
the confines of the wintry region of old age.” 

* You have heard me speak of a young Ger- 
man who was my travelling companion in Europe, 
and with whom | became acquainted in England 
whither he had gone to perfect his knowledge of 
the language. Rosenwald was an artist of fine 
talents, and his enthusiastic temper, his warmth 
of feeling, and nobleness of character, soon en- 
deared him to me. He was the most excitable 
creature I ever knew. A picturesque bit of sce- 
nery, an old baronial castle, a fine painting, a 
lovely child, or a beautiful woman, could at any 
time throw him into raptures. But his suscepti- 


} te - . 
bility to the power of musical sounds was the 
most remarkable trait in his character. J have 





D TIWE. 








seen him excited to rage, and melted to tears.— 
wrought up to a pitch of almost delirious exstacy, 
and again plunged in the most profound sorrow, 
—in short, he would suffer, during the perform- 
ance of a fine opera, all the emotions which 
music could express. His keen perceptions of 
the beautiful and the good, and his vivid suscep- 
tibility to all Jovely things both in the moral and 
physical world, together with his strong cop- 
scientiousness, produced a combination of noble 
traits, such as I have never seen equalled. 
Highly intelligent, thoroughly educated, pos- 
sessed of fine talents, which were indeed his 
only fortune, eminently handsome, and just five- 
and-twenty, he would certainly have been the 
object of my envy if he had not so soon acquired 
my love. He was a most agreeable travelling 
companion, for while his indomitable good tem- 
per found subject of mirth in every annoyance 
during our journey, his poetic fancy and artistic 
eye enabled him to detect every object of inte- 
rest on our route. 

“We had visited France and Italy, and em- 
barked in the steamer which was to carry us up 
the Rhine, when a quarrel arose between two of 
our fellow passengers, which threatened to end 


in * coffee and pistols for two,” as soon as we 


should reach our destination. One of the par- 


ties in the dispute was a middle aged German, 
the other, to our surprize, we discovered to be 
an American. It is necessary to spend some 
time in a foreign land in order to understand 
how one’s heart warms toward a countryman, 
and as Rosenwald’s knowledge of both the Ger- 
man and English languages enabled him to get 
at the true grounds of the difference, which 
were of the most trifling nature, we were enabled 
to effect a reconciliation, without compromising 
the dignity of either of the combatants. The 
American, whose name was Charleton, was a 
mere boy of nineteen, full of frolic and hair- 
brained mirth, but frank-hearted and generous. 
He was rejoiced to find in me a countryman, 
and, grateful for our interference in a matter 
which might else have resulted most unpleasantly 
for his whole party, he soon offered to make us 
acquainted with the ladies under his charge. 
We were accordingly introduced to Mrs. and 
Miss Charleton, but as the ladies wore close 
bonnets and thick veils, we were but little wiser 
than before, especially as from the vague and 
careless manner in which we were presented, we 
were left to identify as we best might, the matron 
and the maiden. Both were rather undersized, 
attired precisely alike, in dark travelling dresses, 
and closely veiled. A voice of exceeding rich- 
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ness and sweetness issued from the vague mis- 
tiness of ove of these provoking veils, and a hand 
of exquisite whiteness and delicacy partially lifted 
its heavy folds; but beyond this we knew noth- 
ing. 

“It was not long, however, before one of the 
ladies, whose gleeful tones had already led us to 
conjecture her youthfulness, threw aside her 
envious concealment, and never did I see a love- | 
lier creature. She was perhaps three er four- 
and-twenty, but with one of those brilliant, | 
sparkling faces, which seem actually to flash 
like a sudden sun-burst upon the sight. I shall 
never forget those laughing hazle eyes, the noble 
hend of her beautiful brow, the straight nose, 
with its arched and flexible nostrils, whose rapid 
dilations, when she spoke, gave so spirited an air | 
to her countenance, and that bewitching mouth, 
the upper lip curving like a half-strung bow, 
while the other, full, rich and velvety, was like 


the inner leaf of 


* That rosy bed 1} 
That a bee would choose to dream in.” HH 


“We had become quite intimate with them, 
however, and had held long conversations on every 
subject from “ predestination to floss-silk,” be-| 
fore we saw the unveiled features of her compan- 
ion. Strange to say, we never could detect the 
epithet by which the young lady addressed her, | 
and while I came to the conclusion that she was 
the mother of the two young people, Rosen- 
wald, who had been perfectly fascinated by her 
musical voice, insisted that she must be a) 
widowed sister. Indeed, it was difficult to listen 
to the thrilling melody of that delicious voice 
and yet believe that une and the cares of mater- 
nity had ever weighed upon the spirit which 
poured itself forth in such eloquent language, 
and in such harmonious accents. There was a 
singular fascination about the veiled lady. Her) 
freshness of feeling, her earnest enthusiasm, her 
almost impassioned admiration of the beautiful 
in nature, her poetical fancies, and the vague, 
dreamy speculations which she unfolded with all 
the naiveté of extreme youth, yet with all the 
eloquent utterance of mature and full-hearted 
womanhood, made her one of the most extraordi- 
narily gifted persons in conversation, to which I 
have ever listened. 
in a dream. 


Rosenwald was like a man 
The beauty of the one, and the 
music and poetry of the other, exerted a power- 
ful influence over his susceptible nature, and he, 
seemed perpetually in a state of mental intoxica- 
Uon. 

“ As soon as we discovered that the Charletons 
Proposed spending some time at the warm baths | 
ot ——, we determined to change our course so 


' charge of ladies. 
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as still te continue in their company. Mr. 
Charleton, whom we early discovered to be the 
brother of the young lady, was the most unfit of 
all men I ever knew, to be entrusted with the 
Utterly ignorant of society, 
and * affected,” as a friend of mine would say, 
“with an extraordinary degree of youngness,” 
he was continually getting into some scrape, or 
forgetting something essential to their comfort. 
Indeed, I soon perceived that the whole party 
were very inexperienced, and that interest which 
they had awakened in Rosenwald and myself, 
induced us to feel as if we were, in a manner, the 
self-constituted guardians of those who were 
quite unconscious both of our cares, and of the 
need of them. We accordingly aided Charleton 
in procuring comfortable lodgings for them at 
, and having provided apartments for our- 





selves in the neighborhood, we determined to 
make our sojourn as agreeable as possible, by 


| continuing our intimacy with our new friends. 


“Tt was not until after we were all domiciliated 
in this much frequented watering-place, that we 
were first permitted to see the features of the 
veiled lady. I believe Rosenwald was severely 
disappointed when he discovered that the musi- 
cal voice which had so enchanted him, proceeded 
from lips which Time had kissed until all their 
brightness had faded beneath his touch. The 
utmost stretch of courtesy could not bring her 
within the limits of youthfulness, but whether 
we should count her years by lustres or by de- 


With the 


remains of great beauty, she possessed a delicacy 


cades, we did not care to guess. 


of complexion, and roundness of outline which 
might belong to a much earlier period of life. 
Time had wrought his changes most tenderly, 
yet there was no mistaking his presence. 





‘One evening, soon after our arrival at we 
were engaged to walk out with the ladies, and 
leaving Rosenwald to follow when he should 
have finished a letter he was writing, I sauntered 
towards their abode. As I entered the saloon, 
one, whom I took to be the elder lady, sat near 
a window, with her back towards me, and wear- 
ing the poke bonnet and veil, as of waiting for 
her promised attendants. Quietly approaching, 
I took a seat beside her, and inquired ‘ whether 
her daughter did not intend to join us in our 
walk.’ A merry laugh, that seemed to bubble 
up from the very depths of a pure and joyous 
heart, was her only reply; and throwing back 
her veil, she disclosed to me the features of the 
young lady. I apologized for my mistake, and 
then asked the same question regarding ‘ her 


mother.” A second, and still merrier laugh, 
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completely disconcerted me, and I was about 
stamimering out another apology, when the glad 
creature clapped her hands like a mischievous 
child, and cried in a voice half smothered with 
mirth : 

+I see it all,—TI see it all; you have mistaken 
poor cousin Anastasia for my mother, and I dare 
say you consider me a hoydenish miss, fresh from 
boarding-school. You never were more mista- 
ken in your life, Mr. F ; Miss Charleton is 





imy cousin, and in me you behold the matron of 


the party.’ 

“ My look ot blank amazement threw her into 
another fit of laughter, but at this moment Anas- 
tasia entered at one door, while Rosenwald ap- 


proached from the other, and in a hurried whis- 


per she said : 

‘Hash, hush! dont’ ask any questions now ; 
I would not for worlds pain my cousin by my 
silly gaiety. Another time I will tell you all 
about it.’ 

“*We accordingly rose to pursue our walk, but, 
as I had my own reasons for preferring the com- 
pany of her whom I now knew to be Mrs. 
Charleton, I left Rosenwald to wander off with 
the elder lady, well knowing that if they once 
entered upon their usual half poetical, half meta- 
physical disquisitions, | should find an opportu: 
nity of gratifying my ardent curiosity. It hap- 
pened as [ expected; and lingering behind them, 
I drew my companion aside to a rustic seat, 
where she disclosed to me the whole mystery. 

When but 
Charieton had lost her mother, and her father, 
an officer in the army, who had then just been 
ordered to take command of one of the military 
forts on the frontier, knew not how to dispose of 
che little orphan. The influence of a friend 
induced him to place her under the charge of 


three years of age, Anastasia 


the sisters of St. Mary, in the convent at —, 
and the child soon became the pet and plaything 
of the whole community. Those maternal 
instincts, which exist in the breast of every 
woman, led the good sisters to lavish their 
unspent kindness upon this innocent claimant 
of their kindness ; and never did a little creature 
grow up under happier influences than those 
which surrounded the young orphan. Living 
amid those who loved her, and happy in the 
possession of a temper which could find sources 
of enjoyment everywhere, Anastasia knew no 
other world than that which was bounded by the 
convent walls. Intelligent and studious, she 
was carefully educated in all the branches of 
learning which the discipline of the coxvent 
allowed; and, as she grew towards womanhood, 


AND TIME. 











her books, her needle-work, music, of which she 
was passionately fond, the cultivation of flowers, 
and her many light and pleasant duties, filled up 
the measure of her time. Influenced by those 
|} whom she had loved from infancy, she learned 
(to look forward with dread to the moment when 
she should be called to enter the world. Per. 
fectly happy in her quiet home, she shrunk from 
the turmoil of society. Those of the sisterhood, 
who had been driven by misfortune into the arms 
of devotion, could each tell her own tale of the 

_ deceptions, the trials, the sufferings, which await 
upon life; and at length Anastasia learned to 
consider the world as a scene of misery, from 
which she sought to shelter herself in seclusion. 
Colonei Charleton, engrossed in the duties of 
his profession, rarely visited his daughter, and 
when year after year passed away without bring- 
ing the dreaded requisition for her presence in 
society, Anastasia learned to hope that he had 
But noth- 
ing could have been farther from the colonel’s 
thoughts, and when he learned that she had 
already entered upon her noviciate, his anger 
knew no bounds. Anastasia, however, with much 


destined her for a conventual life. 


of her mother’s beauty, possessed no small share 
of her father’s determined spirit. She refused to 
quit the convent, and reminding him of his unre- 
served abandonment of her in infancy to the 
guardianship of the sisters, avowed her determi- 
nation to abide with them to the end of her life. 
Colonel Charleton, who was at that time sufier- 
ing from a disease which he knew must termi- 
nate fatally, was finally induced to consent, to 
that which he could not prevent. At the age of 
nineteen, in all the bloom of vouth and beauty, 
and without one longing look towards the untried 
world she was thus resigning, Anastasia assumed 
the black veil, under the name cf Sister Agatba. 
Six months afterwards, the death of her father 
severed the only tie which yet remained to bind 
hes to the world beyond her convent. 
The fame of the Convent at ———, as a school 
for yeung ladies has long been established, and 
it is not strange, therefore, that a younger brother 
of Colonel Charleton, should have entrusted to 
its charge his only daughter. Rosa Charleton 
_was nearly twenty years the junior of her cousin 
when she became an inmate of the school, and 
the gentle sister Agatha learned to love her young 
relative with the most earnest tenderness. Hith- 
erto her affections had been of that quiet, calm 
kind which grow up with us from childhood, but 
she was now awakened to a new instinct, and in 
loving the little girl now entrusted to her care, 
she first learned something of womanly tender- 
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ness. It was not until Rosa Charleton had fin- 
ished her education and returned to her father's 
house that sister Agatha was conscious of any 
irksomeness in her existence. 


But the void | 


which this loss made in her heart, first led her to | 


AND TIME. 


comprehend her own capacity for affection ; and | 
after so many years of perfect content amid her 


monotonous duties, she now began to find her 


fancy wandering towards the world of realities | 


beyond her prison walls. 

The father of RosaCharleton, was one of those 
domestic tyrants who nurse the belief that they 
possess the most unlimited power over the heart 
and soul and body of all over whom they have 
been set in authority. His self will had been in- 
creased by the submissive meekness of his timid 
wife. and Rosa had been brought up in such awe 
of him, that she dared not even hint at her own 
wishes in the smallest matter. This petty despot, 
when stricken down by a fatal illness, as if deter- 
mined to carry his tyranny to the very verge of 
the grave, secretly sent for a distant relative,—a 
man bearing his own name, and numbering nearly 
as many years as himself,—to become the hus- 
band of his young and lovely daughter. Tosa, 
meanwhile, was kept in utter ignorance of her 
destiny, until one morning, when she was sum- 
moned to her father’s room, and informed of his 
will. The clergyman and the bridegroom were 
both in waiting; and before the bewildered and 
terrified girl was fully conscious of what was 
going forward, she found herself the wedded wife 
Overwhelmed with grief, the un- 
willing bride sought sympathy and counsel from 
her cousin, and sister Agatha, while listening to 
Rosa's bitter regrets, first learned how many bright 
and beautiful anticipations had been blighted by 
this arbitrary marriage. 


of a stranger. 


Perhaps it was this new insight into the mys- 
teries of a young and tender heart, which first 
awakened the nun to a sense of her own capaci- 
Certain it is that a fountain 
of discontent burst forth in her bosom, which shed 
its baleful dews over all her former enjoyments ; 
and a yearning after that strange world of joy and 
sorrow, of passionate emotion and bewildering 
pleasure took possession of her heart. One of 


ties for happiness. 


her chief privileges over others of the sisterhood, 


had been that of selecting her own books of re- 
Creation: and although, she had hitherto chosen 
works of rather a philosophical character, she now 
resorted to the exciting page of poetry to satisfy 
the cravings of her excited imagination. Alas! 
when did poetry ever satisfy the impassioned 
heart ? it may slake the soul's thirst for a brief 
moment, but the very draught which was meant 


her freedom. 
'ed, she was resolved, however, to make the best 
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to quench the pang, only awakens a deeper and 
vainer longing! Yet, only in the poet's pro- 
phetic page can we find a true picture of 
“The thousand things 
That keep young hearts for ever glowing :— 
Vague wishes, fond imaginings, 
Love dreams as yet no object knowing, 
The changeful hopes that come when bid, 
And rainbow joys, that end in weeping, 
And passions among pure thoughts hid, 
Like serpents under flowrets sleeping.” 
Happy, thrice happy they in whom these varied 
and beautiful and dangerous impulses have been 
harmonized into the perfect quietude of a heart 
loving and satisfied with love! But what must 
be the fate of her to whom these restless feelings 
came at an age, when most women have forgot- 
ten that they ever knew them? Sister Agatha 
had counted her thirtieth summer, long ere she 
dreamed of these spring-time fancies; and what 
céuld they now bring but disappointment and 
misery ? 

The husband of Rosa Charleton, a fretfu!, half- 
imbecile, sickly creature, lived just long enough 
to spend all her little patrimony; and at three- 
and-twenty, she found herself free from her re- 
volting ties, but utterly destitute of those pecu- 
niary advantages which could enable her to enjoy 
Young, beautiful and light-heart- 


of her position, and among her visions of future 
happiness, the image ef a handsome and gifted 
lover was not the least prominent figure in the 
picture. Rosa was not a selfish woman, but cir- 
cumstances had given hera degree of calculation 
and a keen perception of her own interest. A 
most unlooked for source of comparative wealth 
was opened to her, and as it seemed to identify 
with her own the welfare of her cousin, whom she 
really loved, she entered heartily into the scheme. 
She cherished Sister Agatha’s discontent by every 


means in her power, until at length it shaped 


itself into a resolve. In a land of freedom there 
could be no other restraint than that of her own 
religious scruples to keep the nun within the 
limits of her convent home. The vigilance of 
the sisters was evaded, and one winter's night 
Sister Agatha stood with freedom and safety at 
the fireside of her widowed cousin. Of course, 
she was subjected to annoyance and unhappiness 
from the urgent solicitations, and the powerful 
influence of those whom she had left behind; but 
she was resolute in her purpose, and finding all 
means unavailing to win her back, she was allow- 
ed to remain unmolested. 

Colonel Charleton had left behind him a large 
estate, and a will, which seemed most extraordi- 
nary, when its provisions were first made known, 
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though now it assumed almost the character of | was positively in love with both the cousins, ang 


a prophecy. His fortune was placed in the hands 
of trustees, who were directed to allow his daugh- 
ter, a small annual income during her abode in 
the convent, and at her death, if she died a nun, 
the whole estate was to be divided among certain 
public institutions. “ If, however,” (these were 
the words of the will,) “if the said Anastasia, 
should at any future time repent her folly and 
renounce her vows, then the property, real and 
personal, shall be given up to her free and unlumi- 
ted disposal.” Of course, Anastasia now found 
herself the mistress of a splendid fortune, and 
could she have purchased with it a single draught 
from the fountain of rejuvenescence she would 
have been most happy. But she had health, and 
a sense of freedom, while the freshness and puri- 
ty of her newly awakened feelings, gave her all 
that sentiment of youthfulness, which sometimes, 
though rarely lingers iu the heart, even when the 
life has fallen with “the sear and yellow leaf.” 
she was like a free bird; her eye could not be 
satisfied with seeing all that the world contained 
of beauty, nor her ear with hearing all that earth 
afforded of melody; and when her gay cousin 
proposed a visit to Europe, offering to provide an 
escort in the person of her brother, Anastasia 
caught at the idea with all the eagerness of a 
child. 

This strange, but true tale, excited in mea 


deeper interest for the two cousins. It account- | 


ed for much that had heretofore seemed incon- 
sistent in the characters of both. I could now 
understand the child-like excitability, the girlish 
timidity, the extreme freshness of feeling, the im- 
passioned enthusiasm which [| had remarked in 
the elder lady; while the thoughtlessness and 
gaiety, the reckless spirits, the vivid but change- 
ful impressions of the youthful widow were equal- 
ly well explained by a knowledge of the destiny 
which had compelled her to waste her early feel- 
ings in impatient murmurs over her unwilling 
thraldom. Both were equally unskilled in that 
tact which is so necessary to success in society ; 


but Mrs. Charleton possessed infinitely more’ 


worldly wisdom than the romantic recluse. It 


needed little penetration to perceive, that if the | 


interests of the two were ever brought into col- 
lision, it would be the creature of sentiment who 
would suffer most deeply; and a very slight 
knowledge of coming events sufficed to predict a 
sorrowful destiny for her who had awakened so 
late in life to the impulses of a passionate nature. 

tosenwald, who shared the confidence which 
Mrs. Charleton had reposed in me, was like one 
under the influence of a spell. 1 believe that he 


utterly unable to decide between them. When 
the twilight hour drew mgh, or in the calm and 
| quiet evening walk, he seemed irresistibly impe)- 
led to the side of Anastasia. The music of her 
melancholy voice seemed to sink into his heart 
like dew into the bosom of a flower: and he would 
| gaze upon her pure pale face gleaming out in the 
dim uncertain light, as if his whole soul were 
filled with her image. Her poetic and beautiful 
} fancies, the gentle simplicity with which she was 
wont to utter the sublime truths of a noble heart, 
_ the vivid freshness of feelings which were poured 
out as unconsciously, and, alas! as vainly as the 
| overflow of a well-spring in the wilderness, the 
‘pure, yet impassioned earnestness of her every 
| tone and gesture, all wrought upon his sensitive 
-pature, until he would almost melt into tears of 
mingled pain and pleasure. But in the garish 
hours of day, or amid the glare of a gay scene,— 
beneath the blaze of sunshine, or the broad spler- 
dors of a ball-room, Rosenwald was a different 
Then he was a worshipper at the 


creature. 
shrine of outward loveliness, and the glorious 
| beauty which emanated like light from the face 
| of the fair Rosa, dazzled and overcame him. 
“T cannot understand my own feelings,” said 
he to me, one day; “when | am beside Anasta- 
' sia Charleton, methinks all my better nature is 
called out. She is so unworldly and high-mind- 
ed that she evokes forth all my nobler instincts. 
I feel as I might do if I could throw aside these 
_ fetters of flesh, and, purified from all more earth- 
ly passion, give myself up to the affections and 
| sympathies, and spiritual impulses of a higher 
| order of beings. I Jove her as I think I could do 
| if we were both angels. But Rosa. the beauti- 
fal, bewitching Rosa, recalls me again to earth. 
I behold in her the lovely and loving woman, and 
| in the two-fold nature which God has given us 
the power of the senses when brought inte con- 
tention with the impulses of the spirit, is mdeed 
‘fearful. I would look up to one as the tutelary 
| genius of my nobler life,—the life of my soul,— 
while the other I would love with the passionate 
| fervor of a wild and wayward heart.” 
I do not mean te excuse Rosenwald’s indisereet 
devotion to both these interesting women. The 
very enjoyment which a man finds in such a seD- 
| timental Liaison should teach him its dangers ¢® 
the peace of the more sensitive party. But, in 
this case, when the affair was regarded in a mere 
_ common sense point of view, there seemed little 
danger in a Platonic attachment between a young 


| man of five-and-twenty, and a woman who was 


almost old enough to have been his mother. We 
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had forgotten, however, that in matters of feeling 
the gentle recluse was still in all the freshness of 
the soul’s youth. Her mind had increased in 
its developement, her personal charms had waxed 
and waned, but her aifections were but just born 
into life. Her heart was like the enchanted 
sleeper in the cavern of dreams; years had 
wrought their changes on all external things, but 
the stumberer awakened in all the glow of bright 
and gladsome youth, to find itself, alas! only a 
wanderer in a land of strangers, or a denizen in a 
world of shadows. 

The rest of my story is soon told, for though 
there are a myriad ef ways in which love may 
tread, they are like the winding paths that con- 
duct us through the verdant scenes of Greenwood, 
they lead but to the memorials of sorrow and of— 
death. Deceived by her own heart, and by Ro-' 
senwald’s devotion, which she mistook for a less 
spiritualized affection, Anastasia gave herself up. 
to the excitement of a first love. They who only 
know the strength of such a passion in extreme 
youth, and who have watered the desert of disap- 
pointment so often with their wasted affections, 
that there is little left to freshen life’s few remain-_ 
ing flowers, can form little idea of the terrific 
power of a deep and concentrated love, which 
pent up for long, long years, finally breaks down 
every barrier, and pours forth in all its dread and 
devastating force. In a moment of unreserved 
confidence, Anastasia betrayed the nature of her 
feelings to Rosenwald. Aghast at the mischief 
he had wrought, the conscience-stricken young 
man disclosed to her the secret of his recent be- 
trothal to her cousin. The details of the terri- 
ble scene which followed this discovery, I never 
learned, for Rosenwald never afterwards could 
dear the least allusion to it. He returned home 
that night in a state of agitation bordering upon 
insanity, and on the following morning we were’ 
alarmed by the tidings that Anastasia was exceed- 
ingly ill. 

A week elapsed, during which time I exerted 
all my influence to soothe the excitement of Ro- 
senwald, while Mrs. Charleton devoted all her 
attention to her cousin. At the end of that pe- 
riod I was summoned to visit the sick-bed of the 
sufering Anastasia, and never did I see so rapid 
and fearful a change, as had been wrought in that 
short interval. That calm and gentle face, which 
had never before known the blighting influence 
of a strong passion, and had therefore preserved 
ts delicacy of outline and purity of tint, long 
ater youth had passed away, now,—with its 
sharpened features, its livid complexion, and the 
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strongly marked lines which anguish had traced 
upon the placid brow, seemed as suddenly and 
awfully changed as if blasted by a thunderbolt 
from Heaven. A few brief days had done the 
work of long years, and all that time had spared 
had now been rifled by the hand of grief. She 
looked old, haggard and wretched. Her eyes 
wore that strange cold expression, which only 
belongs to those who have looked in the face 
of approaching death, her voice was tremulous 
and hoarse, and in nothing, save the delicate 
beauty of the hand which she extended to me, 
could | trace any resemblance to her former self. 
Her wish to see me arose out of her desire to 
avail herself of my professional services. In obe- 
dience to her wishes, I sat down by her bec- 
side, and there drew up the legal documents ne- 
cessary to the proper disposal of her vast fortune. 
She divided it equally between her cousin Rosa, 
and the church which she had never deserted, even 
when disobeying its dictates. Not a word of ex- 
planation passed her lips, nor did I venture upon 
a single expression of sympathy; but there were 
circumstances connected with this last sacrifice 
which gave to it a character of more than hero- 
ism. She had been refused the last offices of her 
faith except upon the condition of renewing her 
broken vows, and although, she relied most firm- 
ly upon the efficacy of those solemn rites, she 
had positively rejected the condition. Can you 
understand the motive for this self-denying obdu- 
racy? It was only by this means that she could 
bestow upon Rosa, the wealth which would ena- 
ble her to fulfil her engagement with Rosenwald, 
for she possessed no power over her vast estate * if 
she died a nun.” Talk of the sacrifice of life 
for another! What is it to the sacrifice of one’s 
hopes of future happiness? Yet, to one who 
held such tenets of faith as did Anastasia, her 
self-devotion amounted to no less than this. 


She sleeps now in the land of strangers, and 
her last resting place is marked by a plain slab 
of black marble, bearing the single word “ Anas- 
tasia.”’ 

It was long ere Rosenwald recovered from the 
shock of this catastrophe, but his youth, and elas- 
ticity of spirits, combined with the fascinations 
of his betrothed bride, at length restored him. 
He is now the husband of the beautiful Rosa, 
and the wealth of the ill-fated recluse, enables 
them to enjoy all that life affords of comfort and 
luxury. Yet, if | may judge by the melancholy 
tone of some of his letters, there are times when 
the image of his * spirit’s love,” comes between 
him and happiness. 
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OUR ACCOUNT OF IT: 


A SKETCH OF NIAGARA. 


BY THE LATE GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


A Great many people maintain that Niagara) 
has got to be an old affair—and that any attempt 
to write about it must necessarily be a failure. 
To this, I by no means subscribe. Asa subject, 
Niagara can never grow old—and as a source, its, 
variety is as exhaustless as its waters. To the 
poet, or the merely describing traveller, it is alike 
a fountain of unequalled wonder, and magoifi- 
cence, and beauty. I know of no subject within | 
the range of the wandering vision of the pilgrim—_ 
or within the excited recollection of the bard— 
that will so readily and amply yield material for 
the fireside narration of the one, or the extended 
page of the other. To impart a novelty to the 
story, may be something for both the characters 
I have supposed; but if they have the nev spirit, 


within them, there is no theme on which genius , 


ean dwell with so good a chance of finding and | 
giving delight. | 
With one of the finest of the fine spirits that | 
live like lords in Genessee, | arrived at the Falls’ 
about noon of a hot day in August, 1838. It 
was something more than satisfaction, in such | 
tropical weather as this, to get into an atmosphere 
perpetually moistened by the clouds that so con- 
tinually fill it—and I threw me back in our vehi- | 
cle, and breathed long, as we entered the confines 
of sprinkling and mist. The roar of waters, as 
we approached the Cataract, was not that over- 
powering roar which I had anticipated. We saw 
them, at the distance of three or four miles, leap- 
ing on their terrible way—and my heart leaped 
too, as they broke upon us through the large and 
clustering trees, while we wound along the 
gigantic and lofty banks of the Niagarariver. But 
no sound came with the sight. The wind wafted 
it in another direction. It was during this ap- 
proach—along a romantic and shadowy road, 
that we came suddenly upon a spot, known by 
the not gentle name of the “ Devil’s Hole’—a 
frightful chasm, above which, where we stood 
the dashing waters of the “ whirlpool” could 
hardly be heard, and into which several hundred 
soldiers and Indians were precipitated during the 
times of the old French war. I could not resist 
the inclination, and crept down to the edge of the 
vast rock which hangs over this abyss, at a height 
of a hundred and fifty feet,—and from which I 
could not but observe the deception to which we 
are liable, from a great elevation. I thought to 








snap a small stone, as I would a marble, from the 
summit into the river as it hurried below me—byt 
I found that it required all my muscle to hurl 
that stone even to the rocky and broken shore. 
The missile seemed to fall almost beneath my 


| feet. But we were on our way to Niagara—and 


we will put up our greys, towards that everlasting 
cloud, now rising before us in the distance. 
Our hotel—the Cataract—stood within sixty 
feet of the waters, and our chamber overlooked 
the “ Rapids,”’ which were now leaping and foam- 
ing as far up the river as the eye couid penetrate 


/—until the billows were mingled with the horizon. 


the view of this mass—the great body of the great 
oceans above the Falls—on their bounding way 
to receptacles of which God only knows, is one 
of the noblest that meets the gaze of the pilgrim. 
Indeed I know not that there is in this place of 
wonder, a sight that combines more of the beau- 
tiful mingled with the magnificent, than this of 
the Rapids, plunging on like coursers that know 
not rein or rider. 

We were now breathing—panting in the at- 
mosphere of this thundering and boiling world of 
waters. Yet so heated was it by the scorching 
sun, that, through an air of vapour, there was no 
escape. There was no swearing but by mercury 
here—and Mercury was topping enough. A 
thermometer at ninety, was nothing to laugh at 
—and that, too, over the mists and spray of 
Niagara. But we kicked at all things—to use a 
holy expression—and issued forth for our after- 
noon excursion. On the first bridge we crossed 
—where the sparkling torrent seemed, as it came 
down, leaping into our faces, we met a bevy of 
beautiful creatures—(a portion of our party, and 
without whom, or the like of whom, be it observ- 


_ed, by the way, it would be profanity, almost cer- 


tainly poor policy, ever to visit the Falls—) of 
beautiful girls, I say, fresh from Goat Island, and 
on their return to the hotel, to prepare for cross- 
ing to the British side. This was no common 
incident—coming upon these honies on such hal- 
lowed ground—if poor plank can be called such! 
They wanted but garlands about their brows, to 
make them all that Virgil presents in the best of 
his sylvan scenery—beauty roving among the 
haunts of magnificence! We screamed them 
adieu—for there is no hearing of whispers in this 
latitude—and passed to Bath Isle—as I think the 
first is called—on a ricketty, broken, melancholy- 
looking bridge, which any village would be 
ashamed of, over the meanest stream that bubbles 
through the land. This crossing is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Falls, in their majesty- Itis 
im the very midst of the Rapids. The next 
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bridge—from this to Goat Island, is as sad, rat- 
tling, and crazy asthe other. The boards spring 
under you with every step, and you are passing 
about six feet above the roaring waters, which, 
in this contracted channel of eighty or a hundred 
feet, supply the everlasting rush, the mist of which 
you already begin to feel in your face. We were 
now on Goat Island—along which we wound, by 
its borders, until we came upon full view of all 
the congregated tumbling seas, as we issued from 
the forest trees that perpetually dip their branches 
with the regularity of a pendulum, into the 
waves, within twenty feet of the snowy cataract. 
Here I left my companion to his book, in a seat 
of roots, formed directly on the brink, and pass- 
ing between trees of luxuriant foliage on the right, 
threw me upon the bank, with my feet touching 


the gurgling waters of the Niagara, which in half 


a minute were to spring from the great rampart ; 
and here, after bathing my brow in the clear 
stream, and with the giant mass of the rushing 
river, leaping to the awful cauldron below, full in 
my eye, and almost within reach of a cane, al- 
ready made mysterious by a process not allowa- 
ble here to be told of, I brought my paper and 
black lead into their first contact in this scene of 
anew glory. What was the consequence of that 
meeting, I say not. I only hope, that if it was 
hot reason, it may turn out something more than 
rhyme. One thing is certain, the curf I was then 
stretched upon, was no place for that gas-less 
kind of prose, of which documents and sub-trea- 
sury speeches are manufactured. 
I joined my friend at the head of the path, up 
which I leapt. He was extended on a jagged 
and whittled bench, nearly asleep—he was used 
to these things—with the mist of the Falls curl-| 
ing and gliding just below. We now entered 
the tower, and descended the “ Biddle stair-case” 
by a line of spiral stairs, of which the end seemed 
never to be coming. This hexagon monument 
is built against the rock ; and from its loop-holes 
the view of the American and British cataracts is 
indeed commanding. We descended nearly a 
hundred steps—though they seemed countless-— 
and entering the narrow path at the bottom, crept 
along against the vast black moss, that hung in a 
great canopy along the whole line. Ten minutes 
brought us to the point from which the waters 
took their magmficent leap. Here the rocks 
Were wet and slippery—as they have been for cen- 
turies—with the spray, now dashing in our faces. 
Determined to see ali, I crawled to the extreme 
point, where I bowed my head in the mist for the 


the quivering cliffs. In an instant my jacket—of 
white linen—was drenched, and my hair hung 
about my face, as lank and lack-a-daisical, as 
though I had just issued fromthe sea. | ascend- 
ed, to escape this. But my companion, a spirit 
that nothing can daunt or satisfy, while anything 
remains unexplored or untried, would bathe, even 
here—and in a moment, having committed to my 
finger a signet ring of inestimable value, he was 
under me, dimly seen, bowed in that swooping 
mist. To see him thus just below me, his body 
literally bathed in the rainbow, as well as in the 
“spray, tempted me once more to that point. | 
threw off my thin coat, and was at his side. | 


was again lured to look upward at the white sheet 


of darting foam, as well as below at the boiling 
ocean. ‘To do this, was nonsense, and danger- 
ous. As I grasped the jutting crag to support 
me, and as my fingers curled to secure my hold, 
that splendid ruby slipped from my forgetful 
hand—rung on the rock that supported my feet 
—and in an instant bounded into the thundering 
cavern that roared beneath me—I saw it pass 
within one inch of the brink. My first thought 
was—and a flashing one—to stoop and grasp it, 
ere it had escaped my eve, but it was gone before 
I could bend! And had I bent down, and thus 
loosed my frail hold to the cliff, I should inevita- 
bly have followed the ring into the Charybdis of 
Niagara. I turned to my companion, a few feet 
from me, still bathing in the flood, as well as the 
rainbow,—and from the mist of that rainbow, now 
encircling my head with its beautiful light, 
shrieked to him, in a word, the desperate story 
of the brilliant. He could not hear me, and I 
shouted again. A shadow crossed his face—but 
it was for a moment—and there was nothing of 
reproach in it. Nothing could throw his noble 
nature from its centre—and he beckoned me to 
follow him up, out of this thunder and rain. 
Judge of my feelings, as I came reeking from 
that water! A beautifully engraved signet, which 
fortunes could not purchase—and that too com- 
mitted to my care for safety—snatched from me 
in an instant—an unguarded one—through want 
of recollection. It was an incident I could not 
away with. It touched my spirit, and it stirs it 
now, as it comes up with a thousand associated 
memories. But enough. All this may seem 
irrelevant, and an amplification. It is introdu- 
ced more particularly for its connection with those 
matters of simple but thrilling interest, to which 
I have adverted. 

Ascending the “ stair-ease” path, we now fol- 


first time, and dared to look up, holding on, as_ lowed it on the other side of that tower, down to 
well as I could, by the sadly moth jut-work of | the water's edge, and gazed upon the Fall from 
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a new position. Here the view was again sub- 
lime, but not equal to that below, the first plunge 
of the river which we witnessed. I here crept 


again to the wet black rocks beneath me, over) 


which the waves tumbled and broke as they do 
upon the Cape Ann lights, or Mount-desert in a 
storm. As one of the billows receded, I ventured 
down the shelve of the great fragment which had 
once formed a part of the vast canopy that 
shadowed us, but it was only to retreat again at 
the top of my speed, for the water lashes the rocks 
here as furiously as the ocean does the shore 
along which it roars and rages. We next found 
ourselves literally standing in another rainbow— 


the arch of which shot out of the cloud at our, 


feet—passed round our heads, and extended over 
the huge masses that lay piled about, magonifi- 
cent, prominent, and various, far over this portion 
of the vexed and groaning crags. Here | picked 
up a few glittering specimens—and, to crown the 
romance a dead eel! Some poor fellow of a fish, 
probably, that had been dashed over the Thun- 


derer above, and died for want of tact in the man- | 


agement of his muscles. 

Ascending once more our path and the stair- 
case, we wound round to the extreme western 
point of Goat Island, on a separate portion of 
which, led to by Terrapin bridges, stands a huge 
tower of light-house construction. We toiled to 
the top of it, from which, standing as the monu- 
ment does, on the very edge of the tremendous 
cataract, the noblest and most terrific scene is 
presented, in the falling seas, and the lake of 
foam, dimly seen through the everlasting mist, 
and churning aud eddying under you. The 
bridge once continued from the shore, passing at 
the foot of the tower, until it projected ten feet 
over the precipice, hanging frightfully, with its 
frail supporters of timber, in the roaring and tem- 


pest-driven air. This portion, from the tower to | 


the gulf, has been carried away. Sutil), broken 
beams were lefi, and I determined to cross upon 
them to the last rock, and hang over the great 


cauldron. And I did, in safety ; though one mis- | 


step here sends the pilgrim to a bourne indeed 
from whence there is no return. While here, a 
lady of fine mould, fine spirits, and fine muscle, 
made the same venture, and my cane aforesaid 
and hand helped her to firm footing. But it is 
foolish travel for grown and sensible women. We 
next went on shore again, ascended to the refresh- 
ment shanty on the top of Goat Island, and after 
a proper ministration of lemonade and ice-cream 
—(questions are not becoming, even ef a tem- 
peraace man, about his bracing with brandy, in 


this terrible journey among these waters!) we! and far cleaner, in the upshot, than our Amer 





made the full circuit of the island before mep- 
tioned. The view had of the Rapids in this part 
of our pilgrimage, was beautiful beyond words, 
and | place value on it, beyond the common— 
accordingly. The picturesque is presented here, 
likewise, in its loveliness—while the grand is 
breaking round you in all directions, as you peep 
from the great forest trees and the green sward, 
out upon the hundred conjoined rivers, rushing 
in this single channel to the broad embrace of 
the vast Ontario. In another moment, with 
another glance, the terrible and awful are had in 
_ their majesty, as you turn to the burst and up- 
| roar of the Cataract. 
Evening was fast closing upon us, as we again 
' crossed the shattered bridges, on our return to 
the hotel. In a short time there was nothing but 
the tumbling of the air, and a suppressed roar, to 
intimate the close neighborhood of the Great 

Waters. That night was passed in a lullaby 
| that never tires, for the sound of Fall and Rapid 
is the music in which you sink to slumber. 

[ was at my window at sunrise, and saw the 
| clouds form and take their first hues in the mom- 
, ing light. This was tremendous, as well as beau- 
| tiful and unprecedented. The mist seemed to 
‘leap to air from the great chasms, and took its 

thousand shapes and colors, as it rose into the 
| sky,to form the thunder—carriers of all the land ! 

No man, foreigner or not, can point to a more 
_ reputable manufactory of the filmy material in 
which it deals. This was my last view—save 

one—on this side the Niagara. The prospect 

referred to, was that of the British side, with its 
fine hotel—its lawns—its noble trees—and the 
oriental beauty of the white and scattered tents 
of the sauntering soldiery, as the encampment 
stretched along the highland that inclosed the 
extensive parade. Softened by the distance, this 
scene, from the American shore, was singularly 
picturesque and captivating. Then there was, 
at times, the glance of the gun, and the scream 
of the bugle, mingling with other sights and 
sounds, to give to the whole a character at once 
novel and peculiar. 

We were early dashing away for Lewiston. 
This we reached in the forenoon—and found 4 
nice place and romantically situated. But our 
destination was Toronto, and we at once took 
the black British steamboat for that not distin- 
guished capital. Our party was now a fine one, 
the day in good keeping, and the black steamer 
aforesaid, without doubt named Victoria—tor 

recollection fails on that point—as clean and 
‘accommodating as could be had, or desired— 
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can boats. This embarking was on the broad 
and rushing Niagara River, which had delighted 
us by its varied and romantic views, as we came 
down in the morning air. We directly crossed 
to Queenstown, lying opposite, and of a pretty 
appearance, with its high banks—picturesque 
point of embarkation, and the handsome dwell- 
ings perched up among the multitude of green 
hills and frowning rocks. We were here buta 
moment, but while the snorting steam intimated 
the delay, during its letting-off, I had time to 
spring ashore, and set my foot, for the first time, 
in her Majesty’s dominions. Then, away for the 
wide Ontario! We now swept finely down the 
river, with handsome residences here and there 
opening upon us, and Brock’s monument tower- 
ing above the cliffs and trees that looked down 
into the beautifully blue and eddying waters. 
Occasionally, red coats, with their glittering 
bayonets, were sauntering along the heights on 
the British side, and I was often struck with the 
resemblance of these highlands to those of the 
Hudson. Passing Forts George and Niagara— 
famed in the olden wars—and the latter of which 
was the image of those cloudy castles we * read 
of,” with its thick walls, embrasures, and whole 
outline—we were at once upon the bosom of the 
lake. It seemed as broad as the Atlantic, and 
my idea of the vastness of these mighty waters, 
was for the first time defined and understood. 
The air was brilliant—our party brilliant—our 
wit brilliant, as may be supposed—all things 
brilliant about us—and we found ourselves at 
noon in the rather mean-looking metropolis of 
Upper Canada, Here we took barouches, and 
dished through the unclean streets of Toronto. 
Sir George Arthur had gone on an excursion, so 
we had no attentions, “to speak of,” from him. 
But we rode into the barracks, and saw the sol- 
diery in their fortification. All was well enough, 
but rather dirty and decayed. Even the Govern- 
ment House looked like one of the sad rest- 
ing-places of Pilgrim in his “ Progress.” 
course we shopped with the ladies—for no smug- 
gling purposes, however—though we did get 
some gloves very cheap—thewoat bell rung. and 
we were obliged, having dismissed our coach, to 
hurry on board, through an atmosphere of vol- 
canic heat. I had a few hard words with an 
insolent shopkeeper, but got to no blows, and we 
entered our ship through files of as sturdy beg- 
gars as line the way to any steam vessel in the 
States. These will be set down as interesting 
passages, when the patriotism as well as adven- 
ture involved in them is duly considered. Esca- 
Ping from the everlasting military infection that 


Of 


pervades every thing in Toronto, we launched 
out again upon the lake, and another fine sail 
brought us once more to Lewiston at twilight. 
Again through the calm and hot air, was I struck 
by the romantic aspect of Fort Niagara—with 
that old sea-wall, built ages ago by the French— 
and its various antiquities ; and the whole of the 
silent scenery was made still more impressive as 
we saw it reflected in the deep and rapid stream 
again, that bears all the upper lakes into that 
noble receptacle of waters—the mighty Ontario ! 

We made our beds in Lewiston, at the Fron- 
tier House, and a comfortable hotel, notwith- 
standing ; so near, moreover, to Victoria's do- 
minions, that we could occasionally hear the 
bugle from the barracks, and see lights flash 
from cabin, cottage, and castle, that lie scattered 
In the early morning 
we prepared our buggy, and descended in cars, 
In 


Soldiers 


along cliff and upland. 


at railroad rapidity, once more to the river. 
ten minutes we were in Queenstown. 
were lounging about, on shore and height. 
always in clean dress, and always red as salaman- 
ders. As we drove up the bank, I feared that the 
fog would deprive us of all prospect—for it was 
foggy—though out of Maine—and so dense was 
it, that, on the other side, when we started, I had 
observed that Brock’s Monument was entirely 
hidden—though when I “ got up,” it towered 
beautifully in the air above the celebrated battle- 
ground. But now the clouds were thinning— 
the sun broke out in momentary gleams. As 
we rose to the field on the * Heights,” all was 
clear, and the fine pillar rose, too, sharp and 
lofty into the atmosphere. I was glad to stand 
on this soil, wet once with the blood of our 
countrymen—and where Brock fell, in making a 
second Bunker-hill charge upon our troops. 
The monument is a noble one, of a bilious look- 
ing stone, and of handsome proportions. It has 
a light-house, dome-shaped summit, and the 
view froin it is said to be grand and extensive. 


, 


I can believe it, though it was too thick below 
to admit of a prospect, even had we been at the 
So we asked for no key, and saved time 
and a winding stair-case. The 
now brilliant, and we dashed on over Her Majes- 
ty’s hills and vales, "tll we drew up at the door 
of the Clifton House—and a good house, too— 
splendidly situated, and hanging almost over the 
brink of the Falls—at least, so near them, that ] 
was quick to believe what a venerable-haired mah 
told me on the collonade—that the building was 
in a continual tremor from the thunder of those 
billows. This was the “ British side ;” and the 
American, where we had been bathing in the 


top. 
morning was 
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great waters two days before, was in full view ) was a near and a good one. The troops did very 
directly opposite—three quarters of a mile away | well for young ones—and the hollow square, to 
—and with the Niagara River tossing and boiling | resist cavalry—(this was especially to interest 
between the awful cliffs of the two shores. The | the ladies of our party !]—was capitally formed. 
scenery about us now was highly picturesque— On the whole, it was a‘ nice” parade, and we 
and though read about a thousand times, and | were in nice time. 
talked about as many—was still new—startlingly | The review done, we descended to Table 
so—and imposing. Great masses of a great | Rock—and now determined upon what we con- 
deep * broken up,” and tumbling over moun- | sidered our chief and leading adventure, in this 
tainous rocks—crags shooting into the quivering | excursion to the Falls. Though never thought 
air on all sides—lawns stretching away in various | of, before the moment when the thing was re- 
directions—and fine forest trees swaying over | solved upon, the resolution was formed, never- 
broken precipices, or looking gloomily down into | theless, at once, to go under the great sheet, let 
that strangely blue and green water, from the | what might be the issue of the undertaking. My 
quiet of the higher summit towards which they | companion and myself accordingly descended 
reached. All this, the truth is, will never cease | the winding stairs—first arraying us in fashion to 
to be new to a man who has any soul in him— | suit our intended effort. This was done in a 
and as a subject, it might fill a library, and yet! small room, where blacks were in respectful 
be hardly touched upon, in story or song. attendance to disrobe and arrange us in our 
Leaving the Clifton House—(first getting | peculiar and poetic costume. Particulars, usu- 
special satisfaction as to the virtues of our ostler | ally, in cases of this kind, are apt to be painful ; 
—but not even inquiriug after Lord Durham !— | but when facts lead us, as they do here, to a 
for we were now, let it be recorded, te putting _ history of such interesting material, to begin 
up” at the same mansion which his Lordship | with, as a coarse woolen shirt, crash trowsers, 
had rented, like a nincum, at a thousand dollars | bound to the hips with a cod-line, and over all a 
a week, and with half a hundred sad servants, as surtout coat of oil-cloth, fastened with another 
scandal has it, a short time before]—we toiled | rope round waist and throat—and a homely, flat, 
up a rude but romantic path to the green, wide, | and exceedingly ancient straw hat, pressed man- 
and beautiful parade ground that spreads above. | fully and overshadowingly upon the brow—it is 
Here, as we issued at the summit, a fine scene by no means a safe thing or a proper, to give 
broke upon us. It was tue encampment of a such particulars the go by. We were now 
British regiment. A tine of white tents glittered | ready. A moment was naturally allowed for one 
in the sun. It was parade morning—and the | hearty laugh at each other, in our demure and 
bugle was summoning, with its noble music, the | ridiculous disguise, and to admire the St. Bernard 
troops into line. We had arrived at the very appearance of each pilgrim, as he stood there, 
moment. The band now gave voice—and the, with the Moorish looking guide, who, in the 
occasional blast of its instruments, rising above matter of dress, was “ got up” in the same style 
the roar of the Falls, was something peculiar with ourselves. We looked, indeed, in one 
and thrilling. We inquired, and found admis- light, like Benedictines—or any other men of 
sion within the line we first stood upon—the holy order—one with a key at his girdle—(the 
stiff sentry nodding as stiff an assent as his tight key turned, with great gravity, by the conductor, 
red collar would allow. Forming into various upon our watches and wallets!} and the other 
divisions, the soldiers effected a fair display of | with rope enough at his waist, in the form of a 
maneuvres—which vever would have satisfied, tassel, to represent as orthodox a scourge as Wes 
however, the * Harvard Washington Corps "— ever “laid on” by monk. Taking a direction 
and the young noblemen, mere boys, who com- | from our guide, fharley Brown—one of the 
manded the various portions of “the Forty- | blacks aforesaid—and a man too much immortal 
third,” did duty with a good trotting alacrity. zed on this occasion, not to be brought in here 
And well they might, wader so soldierly a colonel —a direction as to drawing down our ragged and 
as was now in authority, and on the field. This ruffianly hats over the left cheek, if we wanted 
was Colonel Booth—* the hero,” as a bystander breath, or felt any decided disposition to sufio- 
said, “of a hundred battles,"—and who came cate in the tornado and drive of the sleet—we 
into the authority aforesaid in mulitary affairs descended, as I said, and passed out upon the 
here, in the absence of Sir John Colbourn. narrow pathway that led towards the curtain, and 
The colonel ordered a few excellent movements ran now directly under that vast canopy of Table 
no doubt to gratify us—and our view of him’ Rock, which frowned far away over us. In a 
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few moments we began to feel the drift and drive | 
of the mist, and the storm rushed like a whirl- 

wind along that slippery and narrow way—per- 

haps eighteen inches wide, and formed of the 

jose material that constitutes the cliff on all 

sides. We were now under the fall—and be- 

tween that and the rock from which it leaps, and 

whieh, along all this line, forms the everlasting 

wall from the edge of the bank above, to the) 
bottom of the white and boiling waters that for. 
ever foam and roar below you. I looked down. 

It was all surging sleet—tempest—and darkness 

—and thunder. I looked up, but it was an- 
attempt which I shudder to think of, and a fool- 

ish daring, in which I was instantly almost 

choked and blinded. My hat flew up—its 

Quaker brim proving but a frail guardian, indeed 

—and it was only by a gasp, and turning suddenly 

to the rock by which we held as we advanced, 

that I was enabled to save myself. At this 

moment our guide stopped and bent down. I 

called—shrieked to him—though without an 

answer—to know why he didn’t go forward—for 

though I was now as materially drenched as if I 

had been under the sea for a century—lI was in 

high spirits and strength—and full of a new reso- 

lution to follow my companion, even to the death. 

Our conductor now lifted a portion of the rock | 
that formed our footpath, and I saw what he was 

intent upon. A large mink was caught under 

this stone, and struggling desperately to escape. | 
This was not his destiny. In another moment 

the poor fellow was beaten to the full as much 

as was necessary to fix him—save skinning !— 

for Mr. Barnum’s museum. This is an incident, 

worthy of all memory—though not particularly 

poetical, amid these thickening sublimities. 

No traveller, we were assured by our “dark 

man,” had ever effected exploit like this—for no 

mink of these dimensions had ever been known 
to offer himself there, for such a victory. Asa 

question for the natural philosopher, “ why the 

animal came so far for his fish, into this charyb- 

dis?” it is one over the gravity and intricacies of 
which he will smile as surely as Charley Brown 

will chuckle, for the rest of his life, at his immo- 

lation. 

Leaving our trophy on a little shelf of a crag, 
and assured by our guide that this was but “ de 
beginnin’, gentlemen,” we motioned him again | 
to lead on, and seizing the rope which, passing 
through rings, was here fastened to iron stan- 
chions inserted into the wall of the mighty cliff, 
we pressed forward, clinging to this hawser as 
our only security, now—inasmuch as the rock’s 
formation compelled us to lean towards the pre- 


cipice, from the edge of which we were here 
separated by the width of a single foot. The 
spray now dashed over us completely—and so 
dense, that we could not see each other at the 
distance of two yards. To shout was in vain. 
There was no hearing here, unless lips were put 
to the very tympanum, and used with the full 
strength of the lungs. It was now nearly dark— 
from the density of the medium through which 
we literally pulled our way. We had advanced 
so far, that we could get a look upward, or 
directly forward, only by snatching it—and that 
but for a single instant—such a roaring, rushing 
mass of rain and cloud poured upon and around 
us—now leaping in a great volume against the 
main rock to which we clung, and now circling 
in the black air, with a swoop and hiss, only to 
fall back again into the terrible cauldron that 
maddened below To draw with my left 
hand my sad straw hat as close to me as possible, 
and take one glance into that cauldron, was irre- 
sistible. Te teH of the look of that hell of 
waters, from a point within a few inches of the 
unknown abyss, would be a useless attempt. It 
is enough to say that Nature, in the moment of 
her most awful shouting—her most overwhelm- 
ing tempest, never presented even the shadow of 


us. 


such a strange and terrific scene to my strained 
and wondering eye. We made a sign to pro- 
ceed, but our conductor had “drawn up.” We 
were at the end of our rope—and of all possi- 
bility, in this matter—and stood clustered to- 
gether on * Termination Rock.” Human power 
could take no step beyond this—but into eter- 
nity. The vast, shadowy sheet now descended 
perpendicularly, and the air was like that of a 
driving, bellowing storm of rain and mist, in a 
dark night. We were nearly under the centre 
of the Crescent Fall. To remain here was mad- 
ness—and it was impossible. To retrace our 
steps, then, was an affair that admitted of no 
question. I now led; and with a quick step, a 
few gasps, and comparative ease, by force of 
another good grasp and as good a pull, we made 
our way out of this fearful cavern. 

We now dismissed our Charley, who, after 
collecting, as I directed, a few specimens of the 
stone of this great crumbling wall, disappeared, 
mink in hand, at the entrance of the stair tower. 

Our intention now was—having been so re- 
freshed by the bath, to descend about sixty or 
eighty feet, over a mass of loose rocks, to the 
edge of the eddying and bellowing waters. We 
did this, in our flapping and heavy dress—and 
with one leap over a narrow chasm, we stood 


‘upon a fragment of Table Rock, which fell but a 
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few years ago into the foaming surge that is to 
dance and dash here for ever. Here we lay on 


our backs, and’gazed upward upon the magnifi- | 


cent ocean that sprang, in its cloud and thunder, 
apparently from the sky. This was the crown- 
ing view of Niagara from below. It is not taken 
by many travellers, from the fatigue and danger 
of the descent; and as to the passage behind the 
great sheet, our guide said that not one in a 
hundred went half way in—and very, very few to 
the platform of Termination Rock. For my 
own part, | was not in the least exhausted, in 
this attempt, strange as it may appear; and felt, 
by the way, that I had proved, satisfactorily, the 
soundness of my Jungs—for no human creature, 
with the least disease of this organ, could possi- 
bly proceed twenty feet behind that awful curtain. 
The measurement of our progress was by hun- 
dreds. 

We now slipped over the rocks, covered here 
with a sort of gelatine, to a hole in which were 
thousands of fragments of wood, worn by the 
friction of the whirlpool and the crag. We 
were intent upon a momento. My antiquarian 
and curious companion soon picked up the 
rocker of a cradle—doubtless the swinging, for- 
ward-and-back support of some Indian chief of 
centuries past—or of some wrecked infant, who 
came over the Fall with his two venturesome 
parents, in the early days of water excursions ! 
For myself, | was so fortunate as to seize upon 
a piece of a vessel—unquestionably a fragment 
of the Caroline, which, after the burning above, 
found its way over the rapids, and down the 
glorious gulf! With these prizes we ascended 
sately—passing divers wondering, smiling, and 
sometimes very foolish faces, belonging to indi- 
viduals who had been courageous enough to pre- 
sent themselves just round the jutting rocks that 
led to the commencement of the curtain-passage. 
Commending ourselves to the crash friction of 
our blacks, we were in due time brought back 
to a Christian appearance, and dismissed from 
their hands thankful and renovated beings. 

Such is a passing history of our chief, our 
magnificent pilgrimage. And I am free to say 
that no one has witnessed the pride and wonder 
of this tremendous scene, who has not passed— 
facing the very death, as it were—UNDER THE 
Great Fatt or Niacara. No comparative, or 
contrastive idea of the Almightiness of God, and 
of the insignificance of Man, is to be had from 
any other point of this astonishing region. Here, 
both bow you to His footstool. | 

Taking certificates, from * the man that keeps 
the place,” of our courage or our folly—just as 
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men and women may choose to view it—we 
strolled to Table Rock, a vast overshadowing 
canopy of the mainland, from which the princi- 
| pal view is almost ever taken. To me it seemed 
a small affair, compared with that in which | had 
just been engaged, body and soul. This plat- 
form of lime stone—which is not a small ingre- 
dient, here—is now separated in many points a 
foot froin the chief mass; and these little chasms 
tell of what is to come in a few years. Another 
jutting crag will leap to join the company from 
which it has been occasionally separated since 
1818. 
We now returned to the Clifton House, and 
after furnishing ourselves with a fine dinner—and 
Mr. Starkie [if I spell him right] some solicited 
/and solemn * lines” for his about-to-be-printed 
certificate cards—which lines, be it observed by 
future generations, I was compelled, from want 
of time, to manufacture at a heat, as well as in it 
—but which | could not but hand with great 
kindness to the bowing and bustling darkey, who 
was commissioned to dance attendance in waiting 
for the inspiration—we flung off once more with 
our greys, intending to pass the night in Buffalo. 
| Lundy's Lane, and the battle-ground of the brave 
troops who immortalized it, drew us first from the 
road. Here I looked for a moment at the ceme- 
tery, and was presented by a young man, “ sitting 
on a rail,” with a flattened bullet, which he had 
turned up in the field adjacent, after the last rain. 
This I would send you, as a grave memorial, 
editors fair, in company with this graver docu- 
ment, were it not so desperately heavy, or the 
post office department a little less unmerci ul. 
Our next draw up was on the ground of the bat- 
tle of Chippewa. But there was little to see 
here—and we bore away for the teeming and rat- 
tling city. Night, however, overtook us unex- 

_ pectedly, and we found a home for it with a sen- 
sible and substantial farmer, directly upon the 
banks of the Niagara river, along which we had 
rolled from Chippewa—by a path too serpentine 
—too near the rushing water—and too often 
crossed by bridges of no character, to be either 
safe or satisfactory. 

An early hour next morning, found us op the 
ferry-pier at Erie; and after a delay of an hour, 
during which we were enlightened by the ser- 
geant of the guard, which the British authorities 
keep here, with an account of his long service, 
and his being one of the twelve at St. Helena, 
who bore Napoleon to his grave—we entered 
boat and direetly landed at Black Rock—once 
more safe on American ground. Our map of 
Mars aforesaid, by the way, seeing me “takin 
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note,” grew decidedly nervous. His fingers play- 


ed about his musket—and his chin worked un- 
easily in his coilar. 
He talked apart with his fellows. 


the favor of our names—lifting his hat, with all | 


the obeisance of an old soldier—and, having ob- 
tained them, dismissed us in peace. Without 
halting at Black Rock, we set forward immedi- 
ately for Buffalo, and reached that fine city at 
noon. We “drove” to the best house in the 
land—certainly beyond any in New York, in 
point of splendor—and the view from its dome 
was unequalled. Here Lake Erie first broke 
upon me—and the idea of its vast resources, and 
its marvellous navigation was for the first time 
realized. Here, with visiting steamboats—the 
lake side—the ladies; driving one of them round 
the great town, with my admirable steeds—ever 


to be mentioned—and looking at the world about | 
us, we continued to pass the day in fine condi- | 


tion. The Buffalo—one of the steamboats be- 
fore mentioned—and so named, withal, surpasses 
any I ever entered, for royalty and comfort, and 
my feeling was strong indeed, to secure a birth 
in her for Detroit next morning. But the envi- 
ous season was so late, that even the panting wish 
to meet again the best Di Vernon with whom I 
ever cantered through the green lanes of the 


He began to fear something. | 
He then asked | 
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Original. 
“THE NEIGHBORS.”* 
A TALE OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


TuEse works justly take a high rank in 
modern literature,—which mingle with an accu- 
rate description of the manners and customs of 
any nation,—those embodiments of character, 
senfiment or passion, which are common to all 
mankind. They convey knowledge without the 
gravity of science,—and confer an amusement 
which reason approves. History counts them 
as her allies, and Wisdom need not frown on 
their accompaniment of fietion, if it break not 
the harmony of virtue. The wild-flowers that 
spring up among the corn, do not choke it, and 
in the day of harvest, the reaper readily sepa- 
rates them from the ripened sheaves. 

In works of this class, a two-fold excellence is 
required,—that the truth should be simply told, 
and the fiction harmless. A still closer test is 
applied by the philanthropic and christian critic, 
—that both their truth and fiction should be of 
salutary tendency,—that they should aspire to 
make their readers better and happier, and thus 


either directly or collaterally, aid the cause of 


beautiful Batavia, and te dive imto something of | 


the wilderness of the West, could not overcome 
the sorrowful difficulty. 





Original. 
SWEET! ALONG THAT CHEEK OF SORROW! 
(WRITTEN FOR THE GUITAR.) 


BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN U. S&S A- 


I. 

Sweet! along that cheek of sorrow, 
Wipe the tell-tale drop away: 

If the skies must cloud to-morrow, 
Let the sun-light shine to-day. 

Tho’ the world esteemeth lightly 
Souls that seek a truant shrine, 

Thro’ the heart's deep chambers nizhtly 
Shall my spirit roam with thine. 


Il. 
Oft the mind’s mysterious finger, 
Shall recall thee with its touch, 
Oft the thouzht creative linger 
O’er the smile it loves so nrich., 
Sweet! along that cheek of sorrow, 
Wipe the tell-tale drop away: 
If the skies must cloud to-morrow, 
Let the sun-light shine to-day. 
Fert Ontario, N. ¥. 
23 


morality and religion. 

The books of Frederika Bremer, translated by 
Mary Howitt, one of the sweetest poets of any 
age or country, bid fair to open almost as dis- 
tinct a sehool in the writings of the female sex, 


_as these of Walter Scott did, in the department 


of romance. 
evince simpheity, originality,—skill in delinea- 
ting, and distinetness in sustaining character, 
with that tact in touching its minuter springs, 
which appertains only to genius. * Ma cheére 


Especially does the one before us, 


_mére” is as peculiar and prominent in her way, 


as Meg Merriless was in her's. 


This mingling 
of strong passions with weaknesses and eccen- 
tricities.—the kindness of woman,—with a ma- 
jestic, masculine, and terrible prowess, required, 
one would think, more than the energy of a 
female pen. Yet im the sweet touches of 
domestic life.—indeed, in the whole intercourse 
of Franeeska and her Bear, looks forth the 
woman's nature in such weakness, constancy 
and truth, that we are fain to bless it. 

Of the fidelity of Miss Bremer’s peneillings of 
scenery and nranvers in her native elime, we are 
That they leave 
Indeed, 


assured by competent jadges. 
a vivid impression, we are confident. 





* By Fredecika Bremer —Translated from the Swedish. br 
Mary How itt.—Phriade!pbia, Jorses M. Campbell —New-VYork, 
Seaton & Miler. 
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we half fancy that we have been guests and , grew darker and darker. 


denizens at Rosenrik,—seen Lars Andus amus- 
ing himself of an evening with his joiner’s tools, 
or inhaled the smoke from his pipe ;—or heard 
at Carlsfors, the mighty violin, or set speeches | 
of the General in Mansfield, to her well disci- | 
plined dependants. 

What can be more pleasing, or full of naiveté, 
than the first approach of the bride to her new 
home, at the former place. 

« There, 
looked into the valley where Rosenrik lies,— 
behold a dust-covered carriage, within which sits 
the Bear and his wife. 


beautiful in the light of evening. Green woods 
stretch out below, and surround crystal lakes ;— 

corn-fields in silken waves encircle grey moun- 
tains, and white buildings peer out with friendly 
aspects among the trees. 


to the clear evening heaven, from the burning | 
turf-fields. Truly, all was beautiful, and I was | 
charmed. I bent myself forward, and was think- | 
ing on a certain happy natural family in Para- 
dise,—one Adam and Eve,—when suddenly, the 


great Bear laid his great paws upon me, and | 


held me so tight, that I was near giving up the 
ghost,—while he kissed me, and besought me to 
to find pleasure in what was here.” 

In pathos, Miss Bremer is as powerful as in 
the frank and discursive epistolary narration of 
little things. Witness the scene, where ma 
chére mére, after long contending with, and stri- 
ving to conceal the increasing malady of blind- 
ness, announces it to her assembled children. 

* Are you all here ?” inquired ma chére mére, 
with a firm voice. We replied in the affirmative, 
at the same time gathering around ber. “ My 
children,” she began, with a strange mixture of 
strength and humility, “ I wished to be alone for 
a moment, in order to prepare myself as becomes 
a christian, to appear before you, and reveal to 
you my misfortune. Chagrin hes had its full 
dominion,—it is now time that reason should 
resume its own. My dear children, the hand of 
the Lord lies heavy upon me. He hath smit- 
ten my eyes with darkness.” 

A smothered expression of grief was heard, 
and the echo spread itself around. “ My dear 
children, you must not distress yourselves about 
me. I myself grieve no longer. At first, I 
acknowledge that it went hard with me: and for 
a long time I would not believe that it could be 
so with me, as it now is. 


No! I would not con- 
cede to it. |] murmured in myself. But it 


on that hill, from whence I first} 


That little wife looks | 
forth with curiosity, for before her gleams a vale, | 


Here and there, on | 
wood-covered heights, pillars of smoke ascend | 


THE NEIGHBORS. 


The calamity became 
more certain. To-day, it can be no more doubt- 
ed, and now I have humbled myself. Ah! my 
children, let us reflect that it is in vain to strive 
with our Lord God. Also, we are short-sighted 

/ mortals, and know but little what is best for us, 

‘or others. On this account, my children, it js 

good for us to bow ourselves down beneath His 
| hand, and to be obedient to Him, for He well 
knoweth what He does.” : 

I could stand quietly no longer. I threw 
myself, with tears in my eyes, on her neck, 
exclaiming, “* Bear will help ma chére mére,— 
he will restore her sight again to her.” 

Drawing near, he seized her hand, and look- 
ling keenly at her, said, ‘It is the cataract. It 
jcan be cured. In two or three years it will pro- 
| bably be matured, and then an operation can 
| take place.” 

‘Lars Andus,” said ma chére mére, while 
she pressed his hand, “I will believe you, and 
in this faith I hve happily. I will wait patiently 
until the day comes, when I may again behold 
the Lord’s sun, and should it never come for me 


on earth, still will I sit in my darkness, in resig- 
| nation.” 


This submission to one of the severest inflic- 


‘tions, is exceedingly striking when contrasted 
| with the proud, passionate, and somewhat over 
| bearing spirit, which mixed with the better ele- 





ments of this strong and unique character. The 
introduction of Bruno, who is probably intended 
as the here of the work, seems its most excep- 
tionable part. He can scarcely be considered as 
the representative of any large class of persons, 
in the simple and almost primitive state of society, 
which prevails in Sweden. Viewing him, there- 
fore, as purely, or principally imaginative, we 
ask, why it was necessary to plunge him so deep- 
ly in vice, and then to reward him with the hand 
of a lovely young being, refined to an almost 
ethereal sublimation. It has been a favorite ob- 
ject with some of the poets, to represent corsairs, 
—bandits and others whom the laws of mankind 
condemn for crimes—as peculiarly fortunate for 
winning the heart of woman—and there is beau- 
ty in that constancy of love, which adheres when 
all the world forsake. Yet, a female writer, be- 
ing supposed to have intimate knowledge of the 
secret springs of the female heart, should not 
represent it as naturally sympathizing, and even- 
tually choosing what was with that delicacy and 
virtue which throw a barrier of protection around 
her own sex, and around society. We are aware 
that some of the strongest writing in the book 's 
bestowed on Bruno,—his grandiloquence is fine, 
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and the tones of his organ still vibrate on ow 
ear,—nevertheless, he is still the lawless—the 


base—slaughtering, the terrible Bruno; and we | 


wish that Miss Bremer, for her own sake,—and 


the sake of women in general,—bhad been content | 


either to have made him somewhat less savage, 
and less wicked, or to have placed Serena, his 
lady-love, a “little lower than the angels.” 

We now turn with pleasure to that part of the 
book, where the test of tendency may be the most 


triumphantly applied, viz:—its sweet domestic | 


spirit. For young matrons could not read the 


frank and varied letters of Franceska, without bor- | 
rowing some ‘profitable hint for their own con- | 
duct, or some lesson how to avoid those lesser and 
lurking dangers which vex the current of conju- | 


gal duty and happiness. We think now, of a 


well-depicted scene, occurring after her return | 


from a visit, where every thing had gone wrong, 


and when her nervous excitability was still further 


heightened by her husband's introducing his pipe 
into the parlor,—notwithstanding, some previous 
promise to desist from the obnoxious habit. 


“ [was out of humor with myself, with my hus- | 


band, and with the whole world, and more than 


all this, Bear sat silent through the whole ride,— | 


never seemed to trouble himself at al! about my 


head-ache,—for after he had just asked how 1 | 


was, and J had answered ‘ bet/er,’ he did not speak 


another word. When I came home there was. 


something in the kitchen to see after, and when 
I returned to the parlor, lo! there had Lars An- 


ders seated himself on the sofa, and was blowing | 
tobacco-smoke in long wreaths before him, while | 
he read the newspaper. He had not, indeed, | 


chose a suitable time for the breach of our com- 
pact. I made a remonstrance, and that truly in 


a lively tone, but in reality I was angry. I took | 


as it were, a bad pleasure, in making him pay for 
the annoying day I had passed. 

“Pardon !"—exclaimed he, in a cheerful 
voice,—but still continuing to sit with the pipe 
in his mouth. I would not allow that, for I 


thought the old bachelor might have indulged | 
himself fully enough, during the whole afternoon. | 


He prayed for permission only this once, to smoke 
inthe parlor. But I would admit of no negocia- 
tion, and threatened that if the pipe was not im- 
mediately taken away, I would go and sit for the 
whole evening in the hall. In the beginning, he 
besought me jokingly, to grant him quiet,—then 
he became graver, and prayed earnestly, beseech- 
ingly: prayed me at last, * out of regard for him.” 

Extract 42 lines further, to the words, —* I felt 
for him real love.” Page 6th, 25 lines from the 
top. 


| Those who know the care requisite to make 
Love a permanent guest in the married state, 
and how often slight causes tempt him to spread 
| his wings for a returnless flight, will rejoice in 
| this self-conquest. We will close our remarks 
on this interesting volume, by a sentiment of its 
_accomplished translator, Mrs. Howitt. “It is 
_ calculated to do immense good, in domestic life. 

Whenever we make home loved and beautiful, 
_we do more for society than if we gave heaps of 
gold and silver; and this power, Miss Bremer's 
_ works pre-eminently possess.” 








Original. 


WE SHALL ARISE. 


BY HENRY B. TAPPAN. 

| Resuncamus! from the long sleep of death awaking, 

This flesh shall burst the fetters of the tomb ; 

| The resurrection morn, o'er earth in splendor breaking, 

Shall, with its sun-light, chase away the gloom. 

| Resuncamcs! from the cold grave where, still unbroken 
Perpetual silence kept its marble spell, 

| When the Arch-angel’s trump hath awful fiat spoken, 

| Calling the world to judgment—Heaven or Hell! 


| Resurcamus ! the spirit passed thro’ death's dark portal, 
| No more by flesh and sense and sin opprest— 
| Shall, with a nature, holy, spotless and immortal, 
| Rise from an earthly to a heavenly rest. 
"If, at thy cross, Redeemer, won by mercy proffered, 
I’ve knelt and gazed with streaming eyes on thee,— 
If, by the merit of thy death, Oh, Lamb, once offered 
A sacrifice for man on Calvary. 
| I, washed from every stain of guilt, thy grace receiving, 
Robed in Immanuel’s righteousness alone, 
Do, with aweet confidence and hope, on Thee believing, 
Trust in thy merit, made by Faith my own. 
Oh, shield my helpless soul, when, round thy throne as 
sembling, 
The dead throng upward from the bursting tomb; 
And man, with guilt and terror, speechless, shrinking, 
trembling, 
Stands in thy presence to receive his doom! 


HT 


THE SABBATH. 


A HALLOWED radiance gilds the orient sky, 
And shed iis lustre o’er this sacred day; 
Before its light the morning shadows fly, 
And in a sea of glory fade away. 
To man, the vile and erring heir of sin, 
God's holy temples ope’ their portals wide ; 
Mercy, with smiles, invites the wand'rers in, 
For whom the meek, benignant Saviour died. 
Oh! may these hours be spent in praise and prayer, 
And preve a foretaste of that endless love, 
Which the redeemed in Christ at last shall share 
In brighter realms of peace ar d jov above ! 
Almighty Father! bless a child of thine, 
And from each stain my sinful beart refine! w.c. # 
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Original. 
THE DELIGHTED GRAND-FATHER.* 


Ir was one of those delicious evenings that 
will occasionally interrupt the burning and op- 
pressive monotony of the sultry month of august. 
A cooling shower from the west had laid the 
dust, which was floating in clouds through the 
air, and diffused its refreshing influence around, 
while the soft wind, laden with fragrant odors, 
regaled the senses, and bathed the fevered tem- 
ples. The rain-drops, which sparkled like tears 
over the gladdened earth, were soon absorbed in 
the brilliant smiles of the sun, as he emerged in 
spl-ndor from the shadows that enveloped him. 

As soon as the clouds had dispersed, and noth- 
ing was visible above but the arching, bright blue 
sky, a young lady, who was just blooming into 
the fullness and maturity of virgin loveliness,— 
whose every look and action awed while it 
charmed, might have been seen conducting her 
aged and decrepid grandfather to a pleasant seat 
upon the baleony. He was a man distinguished 
in his earlier life for the active and ennobling 


GRAND-FATHER. 


_ and never in his hours of secret agony, lonely or 


unhappy. For his lovely grand-daughter was 


_ always at his side, endeavoring by every method 


‘devoted Christian. 


qualities of a superior nature, but the frosts of| 


fourscore winters had settled on his brow, and 
his strength was rapidly declining under the 
incessant tortures of an acute disease. 


he had been most tenderly attached, one by one 
had sunken into the cold bosom of the grave ; 
and not an individual of the interesting group, 


that, in days gone by, clustered fondly around 


him, now survived, to cheer the close of his 
weary and painful pilgrimage, save the beautiful 
being so admirably represented in our exquisite 
engraving. In the village church-yard, a green 
ant retired spot, dotted over with the flowers, 
with which affection and nature had combined to 


decorate this quiet abode of man’s sleeping dust, | 


were reposing, in the hope of a glorious resut- 
rection. his amiable consort and all their chil- 
dren. 
mit, he had daily resorted with his sole earthly 
relative, that he might instruct her, amid the 


solemn mementos of the shortness and vanity of 


life which there abounded, in the ways of virtue 
and religion ; point her through the tomb to the 
blissful realms beyond it; and thus prepare her, 
when he should be torn from her embraces, for 
a re-union in that world of light and felicity, where 
no partings ever occur, and no farewell tears are 
ever shed. 


This venerable man was constantly cheerful, | 


* See second plate, 


Thither, as long as his health would per- | 


to alleviate his distress, and assuage his sorrows. 
And it seemed to be her highest delight to de. 
vote herself in this way, by day and by night, to 
his welfare. Well did he often say of her, in 
the depth of bis inexpressible gratitde for her 
unremitted kindness,—that his merciful “ Father 
in Heaven,” had left her behind as his guardian 
angel, to smooth his rugged passage to the 
“narrow house.” But there was ancther and 4 
stronger reason, why he could rejoice in the 
very furnace of affliction—he was a humble and 
He was fully sensible that 
the troubles to which he was subjected, bitter 
though they might be, were intended for his 
good, and, if rightly improved, would “ work out 
for him a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” It was this that illumined his coun- 
tenance with joy, when his body was withering 
under the most excruciating anguish. 

The intense heat which had prevailed through- 
out the entire section in which he resided, dur- 
ing nearly two weeks, had completely prostrated 


this aged saint, and its longer continuance 


_ threatened, by the increasing languor it hourly 


| produced, to completely exhaust his feeble ener- 
Of a once numerous family, to each of which 


gies, and destroy his life, ‘The approach of the 
shower, therefore, to which we have alluded— 
the gathering, thick and fast, of those black and 
ominous clouds, which were to cool and purify 
the atmosphere, was hailed with inexpressible 
delight by the old and the young. And 80 invi- 
gorating were the immediate effects of the light- 
ning and the torrents of rain, that this * relic of 
a former age ’ was able to proceed into the open 
air, and while his brow was fanned by the deli- 
cious breezes that were on the wing, to listen to 
the exstatic strains of the pure and guileless 
creature before him as she fingered her light 
guitar, and poured forth from the lips, in the 
richest melody, the following simple and touch- 
ing lines— 
“ When summer winds are sweeping 
In playful murmurs by ; 
And the night waters sleeping, 
Reflect the jewelled -ky : 
Wheu the green trees are flinging 
Their shadows o'er the lawn; 


Avd morning larks are singing 
Their welcome to the dawu; 


When wintry storms have shaded 
The earth with wing of wrath; 
Anu! each sweet flower has faded, 
That b oomed along my path + 
When suns are coldly beaming 
Upon the snow-clad plains; 
Aud watery wastes are gleaming 
Unloosed from crystal chains.” 











COUNTERFFRIT PRESENTMENTS. 


Original. 
COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS.—NO. I. 


BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 
“Quid rectum, sit apparet, 
Quid expediat, obscurum.” 
Lie. Tran: 
What is plain to be seen 
Has wo curtain between, 
(A very judicious remark.) 
What is very obscure, 
(A fact equally sure) 
Remains, as it were, in the dark. 





FATALITY—A CUNDENSED NOVEL. 


CHAPTER 1.—NIGHT. 


“Oh! the summer night 
Has a simile of light 
Aod she sits ou a sapphire throne."—Barry Cornwall. 


*“ Words, words, words.” — Shakspeare. 

Tar moon in tranquil brilliancy shed a soft 
spiritual light upon the picturesque and happy 
village of Oakstown, which, like an innocent child 
steeped in guiltless slumber, reposed upon its 
grassy couch, that small low musical reverbera- 
tion which fills the air in calm summer nights, 
rising and falling on the ravished sense like the 
undulations of some fairy minstrelsy, broke sweetly 
the intensity of silence, whilst ever and anon the 
clear sharp bay of the distant watch dog came 
ringing on the ear with startling emphasis. 

It was midnight, the last peal from the village 
clock had from the ivy-covered tower tolled forth 
the death of yesterday, the mocking echoes 
caught up the sound and to the hills repeated it 
in myriad voices, then died away and left the 
scene again to silence; soft balmy slumber closed 
the eyes of all,—all, save one pale watcher, he, 
for twas a man, with anxious gaze peered thro’ 
the doubtful light, listening eagerly and with 
bated breath to every passing sound. For one 
whole hour had this poor pallid listener without 
speech or motion stood, within the half-opened 
window of a mansion, you would have thought 


him lifeless, or astatue, so little evidence of vitality | 


did he present, and yet a close observer would 
have seen by the deep corrugations on that brow, 
by the strong compression of those lips, by the 
Strong steadfast gaze with which those eyes were 
bent in one direction, that something uncommon 
had brought that midnight watcher to the open 
casement, when all around was stillness. 

But see, his ear has caught a distant sound, 
his eyes dilate, he scarcely breathes as his head 
is cautiously stretched forth to catch its import, 
a signal is heard, almost imperceptible, but to the 
patient listener full of certified assurance, ‘tis 
returned, a fizure is seen slowly nearing the 
window, he reaches it, the recognition is mutual, 
ina low and all but voiceless whisper the now 
smiling watcher murmurs in the strangers ear. 


“Is that you, Bill?” a nod and squeeze of the 
hand was the reply. ** Damn your eyes I thought 
said our friend within. 


’ 


you were never coming, 
‘Hallo Jim, none of that ere,” replied the new 
comer, “I had to establish a crack on my own 
account, and a jolly good swag I got, so no more 


palaver—business is business, let us go to work, 


_ and stash all jaw,” “well, come on then, have 
_ you got the barkers !" “to be sure I have, you 


don’t suppose I'd try a knobby crib like this, 
without the persuaders, do you think the gallows, 
old cove, will run rusty ?"’ inquired Bill the house- 
breaker, exhibiting an enormous pair of horse- 
pistols; “he might;"’ returned Jim, ‘so its best 
to be careful—if he stirs, shoot him, it’s your 
only security."". “ Oh never fear me,” said the 
“Jim, blowed if I 
stand a chance of being lagged or scrageed if I 
can help it, here, 


other with a significant grin. 


bh) 


he continued, cocking his pis- 
tols as he spoke, “here's my best friend im an 


argument, he doesn't speak very often, but when 


he dues, he generally has it all his own way; so 
* Hold!" interrupted Jim, * there's 
one thing I bargain for before I admit you,” 


“ The 


now for it.” 


‘‘what’s that?” growled the robber. 


. valuables are in the pantry locked up, the key is 


in the housekeepers pocket, should she wake and 
“the knife,” savagely whispered Bill, 
* Villain! mur- 


”? 


resist 





“the knife is a silent argufyer.” 
derer!”’ exclaimed the former, energetically seiz- 
ing the ruffian by the arm, “ not for your life, 
know man of blood,” continued he, dashing the 


_ tears from his eyes, and trembling with suppressed 


agitation as he spoke, “I love that woman, do 
with the others as you please, but as you area 
man, I charge you to spare her life,”"—there was 
a pause, at length the housebreaker gave the re- 
quired assurance. ‘“ Eleaven, | thank thee,” fer- 
vently ejaculated the other opening the casement 


—they entered. 


Oh, holy and inscrutable sature, who dost in 
every being plant the imperishable germ of affec- 
tion, laud be to thee, even this guilty butler, 
who leagued with highwaymen, betrays his trust 
and yields his master to the murderous blade, has 
within his inmost heart, corrupted tho’ it be, 
one humanizing influence. Circumstance, thou 
daughter of the sky, twin-born with pestiny, 
creation hinges on thy unerring fiat, the wit, 
must coincide with thee, the act be regulated 
by thy inclination, thou stretchest forth the hand 
of man, thou puts’t his very tongue in motion, 
vice attends thy bidding, enveloping the un- 
righteous with the attributes of mL, while virtue 
at thy summons speeds to earth, and in holy ves- 
ture clothes the BEAUTIFUL and the coop, 
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CHAPTER Il.—MORNING. | ere its arrival should oblige him to seek shelter 
“ There's no place Ihe home.”"—Clori. \in retirement, “ Remarkable fair day this, my 
* He hath a lean and hungry look.” — Shakspeore. | lord,’ insinuated he in his blandest manner. 


The village of Oakstown, bathed in the sun- |“ Very,” drily responded the Earl. Hem! said 
light of a summer morning, showed lovely as the Mae Brose, confidentially to himself. “ He is 
home of everlasting joy, the merry woodland | vexed, that tone is sufficient, the deil take their 
quire upraised their song of thankfulness, the laziness,” for inasmuch as his annoyance pro- 
gladsome sun-ray danced on the wavelets of the ceeded from the long protraction of the matutinal 
tiny stream, and rained a flood of softened meal, he supposed the cloud upon his Lordship’s 
warmth like breath of seraphs on the fresh cut | brow was produced by the same cause. 
grass with which the morning's labor had be- | The Earl sighed heavily, so heavily as to cause 
strown the meadows, scattering its sweetness on | the Lady Emily, his daughter, to raise her head 
the breeze, and making the morning air one) from her usual mornings occupation, that of 
sweet and grateful perfuine, the happy villagers | tending her favorite exotics, when perceiving the 
thronged the various avenues, seeking their re- sadness which had mantled over her father’s face, 
spective homes for food and rest from the first she approached him affectionately, and kissing 
instalment of the days pleasant toil, faces em- | him, exclaimed, “ dearest Papa, you are looking 
browned with ruddy health, and all a-glow, looked | quite pale.” 
gladly forth upon the liberal free air,—their sole | Oh! amidst the thorny paths of ire, its pangs, 
inheritance, poor serfs of custom, hapless slaves | its privations, the pointed rocks, the perilous ob- 
circumsiance, did they but know their misery, | structions, fate flings before us as we whirl along 
shut out from scientific knowledge, far from the | the troublous tide of pestiny, how sweet a com- 
inspiring converse of the intellectual, and in mel- | forter art thou, FILIAL LOVE. 
ancholy ignorance doomed to wear out life in|} His Lordship smiled, but ‘twas as a transient 
sun-ray, on a tomb, showing for one bright in- 
stant, the external semblance of joy, while all 
within was dark and dismal, and yet that insub- 


factitious happiness and unreal comfort. 

The breakfast room in Oakleigh hall, presented 
a beautiful picture of that bomey elegance 
which characterize the family houses in England. | stantial gleam, sufficed to calm his daughters 
Lord Elderberry the hereditary owner of some | agitation, and when the Earl kissed her peachy 
score of miles, of which he formed the noble | cheek, aud with parental fondness soothed her 
nucleus, reclined in his velvet chair, surrounded | apprehension, she cheerfully resumed her task, 
by all those luxuries which custom has interwo- | her happy young heart pure and unsophisticated. 
ven with the wants of life until they have become 


| 

; : ; I CHAPTER III.—THE APPARITION. 

necessary to the high in station. He was a tall | 
| 

] 


Morte la héte, 


iy 
graceful aristocratic looking man, his age was | Stasce te cana. 
| 
| 
{ 


about fifty, but he was so carefully toiletted, that “Can I believe my eyes.” —Anon. 
a transient observer, would hardly suppose him || Better than an hour had passed, and yet no 
to be more than thirty, bis fair and ample brow, | sign of breakfast; the intervening time having 
well chiselled, though slightly exaggerated nose, | been spent by MacBrose in mentally delivering 
smal! hands and arch-instepped feet, proclaiming | over every servant in the house, to the hottest 
| place your memory can suggest, casting furtive 
ful child, the sole surviving daughter of his | glances ever and anon towards Lord Elderberry, 
house, bearing also, in her very turn the unmis- | and wondering from the inmost recesses of his 
takable evidences of gentle birth, sat near him, | epigastrium what could possibly have caused this 
they, with a taciturn governess, and one male unusual apathy. 

friend of his Lordship, made up the party. It He was Hungry—uncommonly Hunerr—. 
was unusnally late, yet breakfast was not yet At last the Earl broke silence, exclaiming sud- 
served, indeed the table was but partially laid, | denly, ‘** MacBrose,” after a slight pause continu- 
and each began to wonder what could possibly )img- “ What's your opinion with regard to Ap 
have caused the delay. His Lordship was slightly | paritions ?” 

but not perceptibly annoyed, to the careless ob- | ‘* Why, my Lord, I—that is to say—upon my 
server no charge could be seen, but MacBrose, word—appareetions—gudeness me, the study ol 
his accommodating distant relation and humble | demonology, is one of onquestionable anteequity 
servant, with the experienced eye of a tondy from the earliest stages of the world up to the 
caught the shadow of an ungracious expression, | present time. Hestory is rife weth ellustrations, 
and exerted his utmost to avert the coming storm, ' Poleebius maintains that—" 


at once the inheritor of noble blood; his beauti- | 
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Lord Elderberry stayed him in his learned 
peroration, by saying with solemnity, “ I saw one 
jast night." MacBrose forgot his very appetite in 
more absorbing curiosity. The Lady Emily as- 
rested in the act of trimming a lotus, caught her 
father’s words, and timidly crept forward to listen. 

« You know, MacBrose,” continued the Earl, 
his voice rendered nearly inarticulate from agita- 
tion, * you know the details of my early life—the 
mysterious loss of my first-born, my only son, the 
heir to my name the last of this noble house.” 

“Alas! unhappy destiny,” sighed forth Mac 
Brose, making liberal use of his cambric, and in- 
wardly exulting that distant relationship, by the 
circumstance was lifted a thought nearer to the 
broad lands of Oakleigh. 

The Lady Emily tried to speak, but could not, 
so burying her face within her hands, she knelt on 
the footstool at her father’s feet, and nestled her- 
self in his breast. ‘ My child,” faltered he, my 
own, my only child,” and the Earl, stern, cold as | 
was his nature, wept. The grief of father and _ 
daughter was sharp, but silent. Not so that of | 
MacBrose, he sobbed aloud, and what's more, | 
felt the full acuteness of his sorrow, for he was 
hungered even to anguish. 

After a space, the Earl resumed his natural 
calm dignity, and continued, “ ’tis now just fif- 
teen years since my boy was lost, had he lived he 
would have been of age to-day; after the three) 
years which ] employed in ceaseless search, be- 
lieving him dead, I endeavored, as you know, 
to school myself if possible, into christian-like 
resignation.” 

“Sore blow! sore blow! good man! excellent 
man,” sobbed MacBrose, seeing that there was 
a pause, and he was expected to say something. 

“ Time, at length, the great softener of human 
suffering, began to blunt the edge of my anguish, 
and what was at first a maddening thought that 
ever stood up stark and plain before me, sank 
intoa settled melancholy. But as thisday comes 
round, the anniversary of his birth, the greatness 
of my loss obtrudes itself upon my imagination 
with renewed violence; overpowered by such 
feelings, it was very late last night ere I retired to 
my bed, and with my thoughts full of my lost 
one, fell at last from very weariness of limb into 
an uneasy broken slumber, from which I was 
awakened by a sudden noise, and on looking up, 
—Great Heavens, what was my astonishment 
upon beholding the apparition of my son,—not 
a sweet smiling boy, as when I saw him last, but 
with his manly form developed, his mother’s 
angel face changed into masculine severity—just 
as it has been my pride to picture, what he might | 
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have grown to had he lived, slowly he seemed to 
near my couch, and ther I saw that he was meanly 
clad, and had a haggard fearful look,—a knife 
was in one hand, and the semblance of a minia- 
ture in the other, I knew it at once, "twas similar 
to one in my possession, a likeness of his mother 
set in brilliants, his attention seemed to be directed 
alternately towards it and me, fear had hitherto 
fettered my tongue, and froze up the very cur- 
rent of my blood. But in the faint hope of re- 
ceiving a reply, I determined to address the spec- 
tre, for that purpose I raised myself gently, and 
had just ejaculated, ‘In the name of Heaven’ — 
when a flash of lightning seemed to break from 
his very hand, a loud clap of thunder instantane- 
ously followed, and the apparition vanished.” 


CHAPTER I1V.—RETRIBUTION. 


** Do I merit pangs like these, 

That have cleft my heart in twain? 
Must I, to the very lees 

Drain thy bitter chalice, Pain?" 


“ Revenge is now the cud that I do chew.” 
Beaumont & Fletcher. 

Scarcely had Lord Elderberry finished the 
relation, when a confused murmur was heard 
approaching the apartment, and several voices 
exclaiming, * bring him along,”"—* we've caught 
him,” —“ villain, robber,” etc.,.—the hubbub 
growing louder and louder, until Simkins, the 
housekeeper, bounced into the breakfast-room. 

* What's the matter, Simkins?” sternly de- 
manded the Earl. 

“Why, don’t you know that you've been 
robbed, my dear lord,” she returned, ** but we've 
caught ‘em—that villain, James, to go for to have 
the impertinence to make up to me too,—oh! 
the wickedness of the world !” 

** Robbed,” replied the Earl. 

* Robbed?” anxiously exclaimed Mac Brose, 
for inasmuch as his posterity might, in a century 
or two have an interest in the property, it be- 
hooved him to be personally concerned. 

“And by that rascal, Jaines, too,” said the 
Earl, * ungrateful fellow !”" 

* Horrible ruffian,” said Mac Brose. 

** Unfortunate wretch !"" said the Lady Emily. 

** Where is he?” demanded Lord Elderberry. 

*“ There a bringing him, my lord,” whimpered 
Simkins, who, to the honor of womankind be it 
said, lamented more at the prospect of the poor 
fellow’s being hanged, and so lost to her and to 
respectability for ever, than for the imminent 
danger of his lordship’s valuables.” 

At this moment James, the delinquent butler, 
was-dragged in by several of the under servants, 
who showed their loyalty for the Earl, and their 

















detestation for crime, by lookirg awful’y indig- 
nant, and grasping James tightly by the collar. 

* Release him,” said the Earl, in a justice of 
the peace tone. They did so, and the butler 
shook off his capturers, and folding his arms 
across his breast, scowled upon the group. 

* Well, sir,” said the Earl, regarding the pri- 
soner sternly, “this is a pretty reward for all I 


, 


have done for you.” 

“ You are right, Earl,” replied the fellow ina 
determined voice, * it is!” 
* What mean you !” demanded his lordship. 
“ Patience, my lord; you'll soon hnow,” re- 


plied the butler, casting upon him a glance of, 


concenirated malignity. 

“Come, come, fellow,” interrupted Mac Brose, 
who was playing clerk, and noting down the pro- 
ceedings, “consider where you are, sir—be re- 
spectful.” 


* Peace, fool!” exclaimed the other, savagely. 


** Mean, crawling parasite, keep to thy vocation ; 
cringe and fawn and flatter, and eat your misera- 
ble meal in silence.” 

“[ wish to the Lord I had it to eat,” thought 
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* You shall hear,” quietly returned the pri- 
* You never even inquired whether there 
was such a being in existence, as me, so there 


soner. 


was no fear of my being recognized. I soon ob- 
tained a situation in your household ; once there, 
my first design was to seek your library, upbraid 
you with vour infamy, and shoot you where vou 
sat. Several times did I enter for that purpose, 
and invariably found you fondling your son— 


your only legitimate son—the heir to the house 


_and honors of Oakleigh, then the idea flashed 


it 


across my brain what glorious revenge it would 
be to make that much loved boy the instrument 
of retribution, to nurture him in vice, to steep 


him in villany, to blot out every attribute of 


good, fo destroy him utterly, in Lire and in EreR- 


nity—a son's soul fora mMotTHER’s. I stole him, 


kept him concealed for a time, clothed him in 
squalid rags, and then found means to have him 


conveyed to the abodes of guilt and wretchedness; 


—ha! ha! ha! day by day, week by week, year 


Mac Brose, with quiet nerves, for he was one of 

. . 1] 
those humane, milk-blooded folk, who reverence 
themselves too much to take offence at any. 


thing. | 
“ Now, sir, explain,” demanded the Earl, 
“how have I] injured you !” 
“ How!” replied the fellow with a flashing 


eye. “How! ha! ha! I'll tell you how, great 


lord, you endowed me with this load of misery, | 


you delivered me up to the tender mercy of a 
cruel fate. Lord—Fatruer! you gave me life.” 
The Earl gasped for breath, shuddering from 
his very soul. as the fellow continned—* Look 
upon this portrait, most noble lord,” tearing an 
humbly executed miniature from his breast, and 
flinging it to his lordship. 
“Great God! Maria!” 
sinking back into his chair. 


muttered the Earl, 


“Ha!” exclaimed the delinquent, “ you re- 
cognize that face; you saw it when in youth, 
health, innocence and beauty, it beamed like a 
ray of light, but you saw it not when vice, misery 
and degradation, had stamped the impress of a 
fiend on that angelic countenance.—you saw her 
when she lived the minion of thy vicious passion, 
but you did not see her die a hopeless death, 
raving in mad delinum. J did, and kneeling 
beside the corpse of ber that was my mother, I 


swore to be avenged upon her soul's destroyer— 
upon thee—ay, writhe, writhe. 
tell thee yet—thy son "— 

* Lives,” almost shrieked the ear). 


I've more to 





by vear, while you incessantly deplored his loss. 
I watched him in his progress threugh all the 
grades of infamy ; schooled in wickedness— 
tutered by robbers and murderers, the heir of 
Oakleigh grew up a /it inheritor of his father’s 
HONOR.” 

* Merciful Heaven!” ejaculated the Earl, as 
the suspicion flashed across his mind. “ Wasit 
he ? was it my son that "— 

“That aimed the murderous weapon at his 
father’s heart? it was! ha! ha! it was,” trium- 
phantly exclaimed the fellow. I Ted him on to 
the commission of this crime. I planned it 
—pointed ont your recom, hoping he would have 
killed—no not killed you, for | would have had 
you know the hand that gave the death wound.” 
At this moment the sound of footsteps were 
heard approaching. ‘“ Now,” roared the ruffian, 
“noble father, prepare to meet thy honorable 
son.” 

Several dependants entered, having in their 
custody the man whom the reader will recog- 
nize as Bill of the first chapter. He gave @ 
savage look at the butler, muttering between his 
teeth, “So, you precious varmint, the whole ol 
this here vos a plant, they tell me.” 

« Listen,” replied the butler—listen, my lord, 
to the classic eloquence of your son’s language. 
Honorable Bill, the housebreaker! let me pre- 
sent you to your father; ba! ha! ha!” and the 
ruffian’s face beamed with savage joy- 

The Earl groaned, and covered his face with 
his hands, in speechless agony. 

“ What's all this nonsense,” said Bill; “™"Y 
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father’s far enough away; he’s bin transported | 
even to his brain. 


culty, and fixing his glazing eyes upon the Earl, 
opened his mouth several times as if attempting 


this many a year.” 

«It’s a lie,” thundered the butler. “ There, 
there he sits in that velvet chair, overflowing 
with parental love. Go, go and receive his bles- 
sing before you are hanged.” 

« Will any body tell me what the fellow 
means,” replied Bill, looking round the group. 

“ Why, he asserts,” said Mac Brose, finding 


no one spoke, that you are the undoubted son of | 
his lordship here, whom he, from motives of | 


revenge, stole in infancy, and caused to be 
brought up in iniquity, hoping, by such horrible 
means, to involve father and son in one common 
destruction.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it,” said Bill, “then he'd 
best have not hollered so loud, damn him; I'm 
glad I can pay him off for getting me into this 
scrape. I aint no more your son, my lord, than 
Oliver Crummles.” 

The Earl started from his chair, while the 
butler’s face grew livid with rage. 

“ Proceed,” said his lordship ; * if there be but 
the thousandth particle of a doubt, you shall be 
saved—rewarded—go on—go on, in mercy.” 

“All I got to say,” resumed Bill, **is, that 
every body knows who my father was; but there 
used to be a poor little natomy of a creature, that 
was somimat like me, among us. We called him 
Slender Jimmy. Nobody know’d where he 
comed from, or any thing about him.” 

“And where is he?” said the Earl, 
intense anxiety. 

“Why, von see we couldn't make him useful 
no how; he had no taste for picking pockets, 
and all the whoppin’ in the world couldn't drive 
itinto him, so we let him alone, until he got up 
tobe a youth. We always knew that there was 
something queer about him, he had sueh a cun- 
ous knack of reading books. Why, if you be- 


with 


cause he liked “em and hadn't the heart to png 
for hisself. Well, at last he guv us the slip 
tntirely, and I did hear that he listed and threw 
hisself away in the army.” 

“It must—it must be he. Oh, Heaven be 
thanked,” fervently cried the Earl. Meantime, 
the butler, frenzied at the destruction of his 


plans, drew a pistol suddenly from his breast, | 


levelled it full against the Earl's, and exclaiming, 
“Damnation! you shal} never behold him,” 
pulled the trigger; there was a loud report, fol- 
lowed by a scream of agony. The barrel had 
burst, causing the ball to deviate, which lodged 
h irmlessly in the wall, shattering the hand andarm 
ofthe ruffian butler up to the elbow, while a frag- 
24 


| word. 
‘beyond this life than that reformed sinner? 


lieve me, 1 stole nigh hand a whole stall of thin | Doth not the holy book declare 


yet is only preparing. 


ment of the steel pierced his forehead, and sank 
Hle raised himself with difti- 


to speak but vainly, shaking bis clenched fist, 
and regarding him with a seow! of malevolence, 


his jaw dropped, and he fell dead. 


CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


“ A fair commencement, better far continuation, 
And the winding up the fairest of the whole.”— Knowles. 


“ Ne quid uimis.”"—Latin Proverb. 

But little more remains to be told. The Earl 
inserted a cautiously worded advertisement in 
the various newspapers, which very soon had the 
effect of discovering the individual mentioned by 
Bill; every thing conspired to certify his identity. 
It appeared that after quitting the vile society in 
which his boyhood was passed, he gained much 
distinction, earning for himself the rank of ensign 


in the regiment into which he had enlisted, so 


that had he not already a name, he would have 
ennobled one by his own exertions. The inter- 


view between father and son was most affecting, 


and as the latter had passed scatheless through 


so vitiating a trial as the companionship of his 
early years, it need not be said that he was in 


every way worthy to shed lustre upon the high 
position to which he found himself entitled. 

The housebreaker was brought to trial, but 
inasmuch as this particular transaction was shown 


to be the contriving of the dead butler, and no 
other being proved against him, aided by the 
intercession of Lord Elderberry, his punishment 
“was commuted to a short imprisonment, after 
‘undergoing which, his lordship granted him a 
‘small farm on his estate, provided that he sin- 


cerely promised to amend his life. He did so, 
and to his honor be it said, most rigidly kept his 


Who shall say that he has a better hope 


* THERE IS JOY IN HEAVEN OVER ONE SINNER 


THAT REPENTETH.” B. 


NATIONAL REFORMATION. 


Let us then obey the times, let us neither 
obstinately persist in upholding what is already 
decayed, nor be too eager to establish what as 
. Let us every day do that 
which the day requires; and in consolidating 
our liberties, the parent of all good, let us be 
faithfal to justice, whieh is of all ages; and let 
us net ferget that conciliaiion and indulgence 


form a part of the justice which we owe to those 
‘who differ from ws im opiwion. 
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THE CULTURE AND PREPARATION OF TEA. 


Tue subject of this rare and beautiful engra- 
ving,—the first of its kind, that has ever appeared | 
in avy of the periodicals of our country,—is re- 
plete with interest and importance. And the 
value of it is considerably enhanced by the inti- 
mate relations, that now subsist between China 
and the United States. There has always been 
an impenetrable mystery enveloping the history 
and character of the tea-plant, which every intel- | 
ligent person has been anxious to unravel; a brief. 
though imperfect solution of this mystery may 
not be misplaced. 

An important preliminary question, and one | 
which has hitherto met with no satisfactory an- 
swer, has reference to the country of which this | 
valuable plant is a native. Much learned dust 
has been raised among a class of philosophers 
respecting the probabilities on the one side and 
on the other, but it still remains unsettled whether | 
it is indigenous to China or Japan. The consti- 
tution and habits by which it is distinguished, | 
and which are the exclusive arbiters in deciding. 
upon the rank it shall occupy in the scale of 
botanical classification, are, likewise involved in 
uncertainty. It resembles so strongly, however, | 
in its general features the “ Camellia,” that, | 
although, there are marked differences between | 
them,—its leaves and its tlowers being much 
smaller and somewhat more acutely formed,— 
they are both referred to the same genus by men 
of eminence in this branch of science. 

The successful cultivation of this luxury of 
our tables has been confined, even up to the pre- | 
sent day, to a particular and limited section of 
our globe. But there it has received the most | 
assiduous care, and has yielded, to the patient | 
hand of unwearied industry, a yearly abundant | 
crop. Whether its removal to a less mellow | 
soil, and a more variable climate could be made 
productive of as favorable results, it is difficult to. 
determine, as the experiment has never yet been | 
fairly made. The thing ought surely to be at-| 
tempted, and no one is authorized to say but that, | 
if proper skill, aided by money and by labor, be 
expended upon it, the tea-plant may form the | 
favorite production of other countries, as it has 
of the central provinces of the Chinese Empire 
from the remotest antiquity. 

The distinctive epithets applied to the different | 
descriptions of tea have originated entirely with 
the merchants for the purpose of profit, and are | 
wholly unknown among the producers. And not | 
unfrequently are the leaves of the Cumellia or of | 


the Olea fragrans mixed, in measured propor- 
tions, with the genuine article to impart to ita 


delicious and aromatic flavor, and under some 


one of the appellations known among tea dealers, 
sold as the unadulterated substance. But the 
charges that are made, in relation to the nume- 
rous methods resorted to by the Chinese mer. 
chants to increase the weight of every tea chest, 
and mingle foreign ingredients with its contents, 
cannot be all true, and yet there is no doubt the 
iinposition is practiced to a great extent. 

We are told by writers who are familiar with 
the subject, that there are probably but two va- 
rieties of the plant upon which we are comment- 
ing, and they are distinguished by the names 
Thea viridis, and Thea Bohea. To the culture 
of each of these varieties a separate and distinet 
district is appropriated, and neither of them is 
ever allowed to encroach upon the premises of 
his neighbor. A spacious and fertile tract, “ in- 
cluded between the twenty-ninth and thirty-first 
degrees of north latitude,”’ and sheltered by a 
chain of lofty mountains at whose broad base it 
reposes, comprises that portion of the territory 
where the green tea flourishes while in a lower 
latitude, and similarly situated, lies the blac/: tea 
district. The entire range within which this 
plant is cultivated, is comprehended between the 
twenty-seventh and thirty-first degrees of north 
latitude. A diminutive province indeed to fur- 
nish a world with so indispensible an article of 
luxury. 

“It is somewhat singular,” says an elegant 
writer, ‘that tea is supposed to have been first 
employed by the Chinese as a preventive of lep- 
rosy,—the precise object of which ardent spirits 
were first distilled and drank in the northern coun- 
tries of Europe.” Other and more valuable 
properties are now attributed to its use, and it is 
often drank by persons especially in ill health with 
the happiest results. Its effects on the human 
system are those of a very mild “ narcotic and 
sedative,” and when taken in small doses it pro- 
duces a pleasing exhilaration like any similar 
medicine. With qualities like these to recom- 
mend it, it is not strange that the fame of the tea 
plant should have spread so extensively, and that 
other nations should have made an effort to intro- 
duce its cultivation among themselves. In the 
Island of Java, and in Brazil the attempt has been 
made and with initial prosperity, but either from 
ignorance, or carelessness, or faithlessness, ‘T a 
wrong selection of materials, the exertions of those 
engaged in the business h.ve been suffered to 


languish. 
w. @. H. 
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Original. 
HYMN TO SPRING. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


WELCOME once more, sweet Spring! 
Ethereal Sylph! whose life is light and love, 
Emblem of Heaven's own pure and mystic dove, 
We greet thy sunny wing. 
When the cold snows lay heaped vast pile on pile, 
The thought of thee could our sad hearts beguile, 
And now we feel thy warm and loving smile, 
And hear the sweet birds sing! 


When thy fair form was seen, 
Nature awoke to melody and mirth, 
And, lovely as at Eden’s dawn, the Earth 
Smiled, robed in living green. 
‘The fair young flowers,’ all crimson white and gold, 
With modest grace their tender leaves unfold ; 
While the blue skies, most glorious to behold, 
In cloudless lustre gleam ! 


Thou hast unbound the streams ; 
Down the green hill-sides, glancing in the sun, 
Like threads of wavy gold their waters run. 
There, every star, whose beams 
Deck Night's rich coronal, reflected shines, 
And mingling with the rustling of the pines, 
Their fairy voices rise in sweet, low chimes, 
Like music heard in dreams ! 


Blessings and gifts for all, 
Thou bearest in thy free and open hand, 
Rich gifts, and beautiful, for every land, 

None miss thy gracious call. 
On emerald lawns young lambs in gladness play; 
Bright birds are warbling on each leafy spray; 
Pure dews by night, and sunny beams by day; 


O’er the fair landscape fal!! 


The young, the fair rejoice ; 
Thou crownest with thy smiles their golden prime, 
Their hearts do homage at thy flower-strewn shrine, 
And gladness tunes the voice. 
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SPIDER’S SONG. 


Calls not the dearly loved, the gone, again 
From their cold graves; its charms are all in vain; 
Nor reunites a broken friendship’s chain, 
Sweet though it be! 
Yet still thy rosy bloom, 
And gentle breath, although the tears will start 
From drooping, weary cyes, my deep, deep heart, 
With pleasant thoughts illume ; 
For grief hath chastened, purified my breast, 
And looking Heavenward from this world’s vain quest, 
I wait a spring-time of eternal rest, 
Beyond the voiceless tomb! 
Pass on in joy and light, 
Thou gladdener of the Nations! crief and care, 
Dispel, like snow-clouds, with thy balmy air. 
May no untimely bliglit 
Wither thy delicate blossoms, may the skies 
Arch o’er thy temples with transcendant dyes 
Of amethystine splendor; make all eyes, 
With hope and gladness bright! 
And when thy smiles, no more 
Fill the wide earth with beauty, hushed thy voice, 
Whose silvery accents bade al! hearts rejoice, 
And thy blest reign is o'er; 
May none to Earth’s decaying treasures cling, 
But all aspire to soar on tireless wing, 
To the bright realm of undecaying spring, 
The upper Eden's shore! 


Origioal. 
THE SPIDER’'S SONG. 


BY G. G. FOSTER. 


I weave my web in gorgeous halls— 

On the dewy grass ere the sunlight falls— 

In the chamber where bashful Beauty reposes— 

In the bower where the moon-beams play with the roses; 
In the tomb, in the temple, in prison and hall, 


| I silently weave my web on the wall. 
| I've lived with philosophers, pored o'er their pages— 


Sweet Spring! thou youngest child of Heaven, I pray, | 


That thy dear teachinga, may from day to day, 
Lead them in virtue’s blest and pleasant way ; 
Be holiness their choice ! 


The aged and the lone, 
Whose lives are in ‘ the sere and yellow leaf,’ 
Feel long forgotten hopes dispel their grief, 
And cease the plaintive mvan. 
Oh, Spring! most beautiful ! the lonely tomb, 
Thou makest fair with blossoms, and its gloom 
Is lightened by the thought of endless bloom, 
And glory yet to come! 


And yet thy smile, to me, 
Wears not the radiance of the days of yore, 
For inany a golden dream of bliss is o’er. 
Thy voice of melody, 


Am familiar with heroes, priests, doctors and sages— 
And many a volume of law and divinity 

Has grown grey with neglect in my “ immediate vicinity.” 
Last night inthe curls of a lady I wrought 

A web more beautiful than her own thought— 


| And those ringlets disposed round her beautiful eves 
' To cateh beaux, served me in the catching of flies. 
| Nay, be nat alarmed—she'd no fear of my bite— 


Put on in the morn, they were put off at night! 


_ I wove me a dream o'er a poet's nose, 


= 


As he took on a pallet his healthless repose; 


, But when he awoke to his dreary day, 


I pitied the wretch and stole softly away— 
For I knew that, unlike me, the web which be spun 


| Would not purchase him bread when his work was done! 


But most I delight in the soft summer morn, 


When the dew-drop the wild flower’s face doth adorn, 


To swing on my silvery net in the air, 


| And catch the bright things that are hovering there. 
* o * = 
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FAREWELL TO MY HARP. 
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2 The roses of life all their sweetness have shed, 
Weil a day! well a day! well a day! 
From the suashine of hope all the brightness has fled, 
Aod grief on my path her dark shadows hus spread— 

On wy path her dark shadows has spread— 
The roses, &c. 








3 Farewell—my last song to its close hastens on, 
Well a day! well a day! well a day! 
Yet it cheers my lone spirit to think there is one 
Who will fondly remember the Bard when he's gone— 
Remember the Bard when he's gone— 
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ON 








Original. 
SONNETS. 


WRITTEN AFTER SEEING OSGOOD’S PICTURE OF MRS. NORTON. 


EMMA C. 


BY MRS. EMBURY. 


Beauty, transcendant Beauty, such as fills 
The passion-stricken heart with dreams of Heaven,— 
Genius, to whom such magic power is given 

That its least word our utmost spirit thrills ;— 

These, Lady, are thy gifts, and life for thee 
Should have sped onward like a summer’s day, 
Each moment gilded by Affection’s ray, 

*Till pleasure’s sun had set in death’s calm sea. 

This should have been thy fate, fair Child of Song, 
Were happiness the meed of high deserving: 

Alas! what skill may paint the griefs that throng 
Around thy soul, its lofty powers un-nerving? 

Lonely, bereaved and wronged! yet thou dost borrow 

A crowning grace from Woe :—the majesty of Sorrow. 


il. 


Where was old England's chivalry, when thou, 
Peerless in beauty and in genius, felt 
Th’ envenomed shaft of calumny? where dwelt 

The spirit, that, of old, inspired the vow 

To guard the right, and battle for the weak, 
When thou didst bow thy glorious head in shame, 
As the dark mildew fell on thy fair fame, 

And Slander hinted what she feared to speak ? 

Where were the hearts that should have wakened then, 


When thou wert struck down from thy pride of place, 


Thou Bird of Song and Beauty? That bright face 
In ruder times had called forth gallant men 
To champion thy distress :—such times are o'er, 
And selfish interest rules where honor reigned before. 





Original. 
LINES ON PARTING. 


ADDRESSED TO AN ESTEEMED FRIEND OF THE WRITER 


ON HER EMBARKING FOR EUROPE. 


BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Lapy, we part—I do not say farewell ! : 
So cold a word my heart will not allow ; 
Tis breathed too often when no bosoms swell 
With such emotions as oppress me now. 
For I remember well when first we met, 
And note the years we since have seen depart 
By acts of kindness I can ne'er forget, 
Graved deeply on the tablets of my heart. 


This monitor ne'er sleeps—but I’ve another 
Who bourly breathes her grateful prayers for thee 
For kindness to my children—'tis their mother, 
Whose blessings will attend thee on the sea. 





_ She prays to Him who stilled the boisterous wave 
| Of Gaililee, and hush’d the tempest wild, 

' She prays that his kind Providence may save 

} The widowed mother and her darling child. 

i 

| Lady, we part—and here thy friends are doom'd 
To mourn in tears thy absence for a while; 

| But not with hopeless grief, for "tis presumed 

| A happy meeting yet will light our smile. 

Go, then, where love invites thee—Gallia fair, 

| Land of the vine and sweet perrennial flowers ;~ 
|, Thy childeen’s fond embraces wait thee there; 
Receive them, then, and fly again to ours. 


| If prayers can shield thee from each treacherous gale, 

| Or were this trifle blest with magic power, 

| Thy venturous bark should have a prosperous sail, 

|| While memory wakened every lonely hour, 

| Recalling thoughts with us again to dwell— 

When rough old ocean turbulently raves— 

| With us, who feel, but cannot say farewell! 

To those we love upon the stormy wave. 





Original. 


(STANZAS, INSCRIBED TO MRS.— 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 

} 7 : 

| THE summer is dawning bright, 

|| And Hope now lights anew her altar-flame ; 
| Fair visions throng to meet th’ enraptur’d sight, 
|| From Fancy’s realm they came. 


And deck’d in sweetest smiles, 
The future lures us to her flow’ry way ;— 
Oh! many a pang that syrene voice beguiles, 
And many a weary day. 


Yet oft doth boding Fear 

Approach, with white and trembling lips to tell 
That soon, for all we love most fondly here, 

Will sound the mournful knell. 


Then shall we faint and fall, 

Beneath the weary weight of pain and care? 
| No! we will trust the ever-present, All, 
i Whatever be our share. 
' Perchance for us may wave 
| The golden harvest of sweet peace and joy, 
| Love’s flowing fountain all our pathway lave, 
| And bless each day’s employ. 
| Such be thy lot, my friend ! 
| But e’en tho’ clouds arise, thou wilt not fear, 
| For while thy spirit to thy Father tends, 
| Sweet Peace will crown the year. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tuere has never been a time, in the history of our popular 
and favorite miscellany, when it was established on a more 


substantial basis, or conducted with greater energy and ability. | 


with reference to the chaste and beantiful articles, that monthly 
adorn its pages, or Was more richly embellished with tostly 
and elegant engravings, than it is at the present period. Inall 
these respects it proudly challenges a comparison with either 
of its few competitors in the higher walks of literature and art. 

With the improvements already made, it might be supposed, 
perhaps, that we should repose awhile upon the laurels we 
have gained, at least, until those, who have been left behind in 
the eager race for pre-eminence, approximate an equality with 
ys, But to this we could never consent. So long as good 


friends and true gather around us, as at present, and punctually 
cancel their obligations, the receipts in full shall be appropria- | 


ted to still more valuable accessions to the matter and the 
beauty of our magazine. Jt is our exclusive purpose to place 
the “ Ladies’ Companion and Literary Expositor” in a posi- 
tion more elevated and commanding than has ever been occu- 
pied by any periodical of a similar character, and thus to ren- 
der it worthy, in all respects, of the fair beings for whose in- 
tellectual and moral improvement it is especially designed. 

Our intentions, as evinced by our practice, may be readily 
perceived in our currentissue. The plates are new, unrivalled, 
and splendid, and particularly that, which represents the 
“Preparation and culture of Tea.” And how brightly the pure 
rays of genias are reflected from every leaf! And yet, although 
we are exerting every energy, and applying all our availuble 
means, to increase and to gratify the taste of our readers, there 
are many, among the subscribers to the “ Companion,” who 
withhold from us a just remuneration. To such we appeal 
once more, and urge them by the considerations of simple jus- 
tice to render us our lawful dues. How can they expect us to 
lavish npon them the products of our toil and our means with- 
out the return of some adequate compensation! “ 4 word to 
the wise is sufficient.” 


Tue Press—We cannot forbear to express our cordial 
thanks to those members of the editorial fraternity, who have 
favorably noticed our new and improved volume. We suitably 
appreciate the value of their good opinion, aud shal! endeavor, 
by a vigorous application to the duties of our responsible 


sphere of action, always te merit and to retain it. With all 


those, who are manly and just, we hope to be ever on terms of 
tiacere frieudship, anxious to give as well as to receive favors. 


Tat Heatta or tHe Crty.—For several successive weeks 


our city has been visited by a severe and all-pervading epi- 


demic, known, in common parlance, as the influenza or grippe. 
Avery small proportion of the population, perhaps not a tenth 


part of it, have escaped the inflictions of this general scourge ; | 


tithough, we are happy to say, that its attacks have not proved 
fetel save in one or two instances, when it rau into inflammation 
of the stomach. The very late and cold spring, the subse- 
queat immediate and intense heat, and the sudden cooling off 
of the summer warmth, which succeeded, have all couspired to 


produce 3 state of the public health unusually gloomy and de- 
Pressing. The protracted drought, too, has added its quota of | 


disasters to the rest, and we have seldom seen New York pre- 


"at ® more melancholy aspect than it wore during the latter 


pert of June and up to this writing. 


Tut Bowuixc Green Fountain.—This is one of the love- 
lest resorts now existing in the city. The efforts that have 
been made, and the taste which has been displayed in con- 
“recting this fountain in its present shape, are worthy of the 
Fratitude and esteem of a liberal community. Superadded to 


what is grand and beautiful in the simple jet of water, as we 
wet m the Park, with the tints of the rainbow flashing from 
™ drops in the glaucing rays of the sun, an arrangemeut is 
tfheted by which the whole is made to convey to the mind a 
Wid idea of a natural cascade, with the cool and refreshing 
"sere dripping in showers over a mass of ragged aud naked 


roeks, 


| Tae Country.—The travelling season has thus far been im- 
proved in good earnest. Hundreds every day sre borne from 
our midst in those magnificent steamers, which ply upon the 
North and East Rivers, that their languid and fevered bodies 
may be refreshed with the cool and delicious breezes that skim 
over the surface of the sleeping waters. It will not be long 
before all those, whose business and means will permit, will 
have exchanged the confined atmosphere and burning pave- 
ments of the city for the shady retreats, the pure air, the 
green fields, the exhilarating odors, and the gurgling brooks 
of the country. 
We love to hie away 
From dust and heat, 
To find a social friend, 
And cool retreat. 

But the luxury of enjoying a rural landscape, and mingling 
in the healthful recreations of a short sojourn among the hills 

and vallies of nature, is not confined to the rich. The modes 

of conveyance are so numerous, the competition is so great, 

and the necessary expenses of a janut, in consequence are so 

inconsiderable that the poorest of our citizens can participate 
| in these pleasures. Go then, one and all, and with thankful 
| hearts share in the inexhaustible offerings of His bounty, which 

our benevolent “ Father in Heaven” has scattered in such rich 

profusion around us. 


Miniature Paintinc.—We admire the fine arts as far as 
our obtuse conceptions enable us to appreciate them. Ac- 
cordingly, a few days ago, we paid a hurried visit to the rooms 
of Mr. Fanshaw, in Broadway, to inspect some specimens of 
his artistical skill, and were exceedingly gratified with the 
many evidences of his genius and taste, which were submitted 
to our notice. The form, the attitude, the expression, as ex- 
hibited in these products of bis pencil, appeared more life-like 
and natural than ever before met our eve. There was an ease 
and a grace in drawing, a clearness in coloring, and a fidelity 
in the likenesses, which are unsurpassed if not unrivalled. 


| Those who are anxious to procure a faithful semblance of their 


own features, or of the faces and forms of their friends, we 
urgently recommend to this highly gifted artist. 


Sicnora Castecvan’s Concerts.—This lady has been 
throwing into exstacies our musical community with a series 
of concerts at the Broadway Tabernacle, and has acquired for 
herself a reputation as one of the sweetest vocalists, whose 
delicious notes ever ravished the human ear. Her style is 
simple, correct, and perfectly natural, aided by a voice of 
wonderful compass, great melody, and distinct enunciation. 
Every one is pleased with the purity and taste of hor sing- 
| ing. 

Woman.—The character of a pure and virtuous female is 
too tender and delicate to be handled roughly. Like the dew- 
drop, that sparkles on the bosom of the rose-bud, the first 

| rude breath is apt to sweep it away. Surely, then, it should 
| be guarded with a pious care by her who now possesses it, and 
should never be sullied by the foul taint of withering calumny. 
l The man who would cast a deadly blight on the reputation of 
‘an innocent and unsuspecting woman, by direct accusations or 
accused inuendoes, is a vile and heartless wretch, unfit for the 
, companionship of his species. 
The influence of woman, iu the endearing relations of sister, 
_ of wife, and of mother, exceeds all conception in its extent and 
its power. Ia this respect she is far superior to the sterver 
sex. How is the wild aod wayward brother restrained from s 
career of vice, and led in the paths of purity and peace, by the 
mild and persuasive entreaties, the soft and feminive gentle- 
ness of his affectionate and confiding sister! How are the 
asperities of the husband softened, his evil habits corrected, 
' and the nobler and better attributes of his nature developed in 
their lovely and exquisite proportions, by the captivating 
graces, the generous and self-sacrificing devotion of the wife of 
his bosom! And how is the rude and reckless boy met, at 
every avenue of guilt, by the hallowed form of her who bore 
him, now, perbaps, in Heaven, as she knelt at his bed-side in 
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early childhood, and commended him to God, or urged him, || same venerable relic of the revolution to this same 
amid fast-flowing tears, to emulate the example, and to follow | eighteen years before, to witness the laying 
| stone of the majestic pyramid, on whose summit pow the 

The sympathy of woman is one of the crowning excellencies | earliest rays of the rising sun love to linger. As he ascended 
of her nature. This is the golden chain that unites her with | the hill to the site of consecration, the immortal Lafayette. 
loftier intelligences, and with the Deity himself. How brightly | his compatriot in arms, and his ardent friend in the « 


the precepts of his Saviour! 


does this admirable quality shine in the hour of sorrow and 


anguish,—by the pillow of sickness and death! Then, indeed, a searching curiosity, exclaimed, in an exstacy of the moy 
does woman seem like a guardian angel sent from a higher and | 
\| 


holier sphere, to cheer our moments of despondence and dis- 
tress, to smooth our otherwise rugged passage to the tomb, 
and to prepare the departing spirit for a happy exit from this 


world of woe. Who then will endeavor, with impious hands, 


to withdraw her from the position she was destined to occupy, i} 


to mar the beauty and symmetry of her character, and to 
plunge her into the turbid waters of crime,—a loathing to her- 
self, and a nuisance to society ? 


The rainbow's tints are not so bright 
As the rich streak, 

That like a beam of sunset light, 
Gilds woman’s cheek. 


Not the glad notes of joyous spring, 
Which charm the ear; 

Nor morning lark's gay carolling, 
Grateful and clear; 


Are half so sweet as woman's tones, 
In that lone hour; 

When sorrow’s bleeding bosom owne 
Her holy power. 


As the last, lovely, lingering ray 
Beams o'er the west ; 

The parting glance of dying day, 
Sinking to rest: 


So when death's shadows darkly frown, 
May woman's eye 
Fringe them with brighter hues than crown 
The evening sky. 


Bunker Hitt Cevesration.—The gorgeous pageant that 
crowned the ceremonies on the seventeenth day of June, has 
faded away for ever. The voice of the gifted, the eloquent, 
the patriotic Webster has died upon the ears that listened to 
its thrilling tones. The dense multitudes that came together 
from all parts of the country to behold the scene, have gath- 
ered to their different, and many of them to their distant 
homes. The sounds of merriment and exultation that rent the 
air continually, have become hushed into silence. The whole, 
event has passed into history. But the memory of that glori- 
ous occasion will remain as fresh as ever in the minds of 
these who participated iu its festivities, until the last spark 
of life is extinguished. 

Among the thousands that went on a pilgrimage to Bunker 
Hill, to assist in paying appropriate honors to the completion 
of the magnificent obelisk, that adorns its heights, there was 
one—an old and gallant soldier-—who had joined in the con- 
flict which the monument was erected to commemorate, and 
had mingled his blood with that c7 his “ fellow rebels” in the 
eventful struggle which occurred on that very spot. At the 
age of four-score-and-ten years, he prosecuted a journey of five 
hundred miles, to lay his last offering oa the shrine of his 
country’s independence, and to revive once more the affecting 
reminiscences of his earlier life. It proved with him the 
closing act of the great drama of his protracted and chequered 
The day sub ut to the jubil 





existence. 1 


a brief illness, in the blissful hope of a glorious immortality. 
Noble, patriotic man! May he sleep sweetly now that “ life's 
6tful fever ix over.” His remains were interred with martia! 
honors, in the verdant bosom of Mount Auburn, and a suitable 
monument is to be raised to his memory. 

An affecting incident is related respecting the visit of this 
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| upon the clearest evidence of ite authenticity. It is from te 


|| No. 10.°—This important and valuable work is rapidly »- 
|| proaching its completion under the enterprise and industry of 





| ding this translation, which cannot fail to rivet the atten 
and delight the heart. It is written with much fluency and" 





» he was prostra- || 
te’ by an attack of the prevailing epidemic, and expired after |) 
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that tried men's souls,”—gazing “pon him for an instant »4 







stirring emotion, * Good God! here is Captain Cleavyelang:” 






Tue vate Grenvitte Mecven.—The article appearing ;: 
the present number of this magazine, was the last ever written, 
| by the lamented and never-to-be-forgotten deceased. 







New Booxs.— Tue Lost Suir ; on, THE ATLANTIC Steamer, 
—This is a thrilling and affecting work by the author of 
|“ Cavendish,” and is as interesting as it is startling in its jpg) 
| dents and details. Every one, who has cherished the slightes: 
interest in the mysterious fate of that magnificent steamer 

the President, which Jeft our harbor for the coast of England, 

in the spring of 1841, and has never since been heard of, »;\/ 

peruse this volume with the deepest attention. “ McCutzocs’s 
| UniversaL GazerTeer.”—This is a Dictionary, geographics) 
| statistical and historical, of the various countries, places, and 
| principal natural objects in the world. The articles, which \ 
| embraces, in relation to the United States, have been greaily 
multiplied and extended, and adapted to the present condition 
of our vast country and the wants of its numerous citizens. |; 
is truly an admirable work, and should occupy a conspicuow 
| place in the library of every American. The Harpers are nor 
issuing it in beautiful numbers,—to be completed in eightess, 
—embellished with excellent maps and plates, and at the lor 
price of twenty-five cents per number. ‘“ ADVENTURES oF 
Hernan Cortes, THE Conqueror or Mexico.”’—A neat little 
volume with an engraved portrait of the wonderful man, whow 
| history is its subject, prefixed. It was written expressly (0 
| interest and benefit the young, and the author has abundanlly 
| succeeded in his laudable design. While the book is unencun- 
bered with useless authorities, which are always tedious wi 
perplexing to the youthful mind, nothing is advanced in it but 
























_pross of D. Appleton & Co. ‘*ALLison’s History or Evxorr 







| its indefatigable publishers. Aside from the aseful historical 
| knowledge it furnishes, it is written in a polished and beaut 
| ful style, Every scholar, at least, should have it in his poss- 
‘sion. “Tue Farse Heir:” Harper & Brothers—This vil 
“prove an entertaining and acceptable book to the admirers 0 
James,—and where is the romance reader who is not! Tx 
| plot is well conceived, and affectively drawn out, and the who 
| is gotten up in the chaste and charming style of the avibor 
| To say, however, that it is equal to some of his former produ: 
_ tions would be to speuk an notruth, for, in despite of its omy 
| splendid passages, were this his only effort it would place hit 
| merely in the rank of middling writers. “ Tue Homs; % 

Famicy Cares.”—There is a vein of stirring incidents per 






















| plicity of language, and will richly repay a perusal. There 

not a character introduced into it, but what is graphictll’ 
| drawn, and assists in imparting an interest to the story. “Ts 
Lire ano Apventures or Martin Cauzzcewrt.”—This mi? 
‘inspiring production is from the prolific pen of the facet 
Charles Dickens. If any one is suffering beneath » #" 
attack of the blues, as they are technically termed, be ms) 
an all-sufficient antidote in this “ right merry” work. 















Tue Drama’s Cause has so far depreciated in the metrope!® 
|of America that the Bowery is now the only place of pobl™ 
amusement open in New York, save and except Niblo’s. = 
| at the Bowery, when the house is crammed, which is night 
the case, the prices are so inadequate to the attraction /* 
forth, that © sufficient sum is not realized to defray they" 
expenses. This fact, we have from an undoubted source 
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